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Pix McG RAW-HILL 
RATE SIGNALS SET?—With President Roosevelt implying approval of PUBLISHING 
railroad rate boosts, the Interstate Commerce Commission has moved COMPANY, INC. 


final hearings up to Jan. 17. On the decibion, say railroad men, depends 


. 
| their ability to turn loose millions inrecovery-rejuvenating expenditures. 
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Across the country, day and night, speed luxurious traveling ulian 
hotels — streamlined trains made necessary by competition in : 
transportation — made possible by today’s better steels. In many ity an 

streamliners, Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel brightens kitchens 

and bars. In many, Republic alloy and carbon steels reduce weight, Not quit 
increase safety and lengthen life of working and structural parts —~ 
Ork 
Wherever you find rapid development, you will find Republic e-Weel 
steels ... on the world’s tallest buildings . . . in the world’s deepest Pel “im 

oil wells ...in the largest American-built ocean liners... in the ecause 
longest gasoline pipe lines...in the plane which holds the the Ci 
coast-to-coast record ...in championship racing cars and record- ag? 
. . . . ~ iw 
breaking motor boats ...in the world’s longest single suspension yPublice 

. . . . Y a 
bridge span . .. in industry of every kind. toward Ep 
Your requirements in steel sent to Republic metallurgists Mee 
° . i $7 

will bring a prompt answer that may mean a better product, 
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lower costs, increased profits. 































NEW BUSINESS 


New Year’s Day comes neare! 
and nearer, and as more and more co! 
tions release their 1938 plans, it 


_ 
becomes clear that research, pure and 
applied, will play an ever larger rol 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. will 
sponsor five pure research fellowships 
in 1958 for men having the equiy alent 
of a doctor’s degree in physics, and 
five more in 1939. Roughly, their job 
will be to pry further into the secrets 
of matter, using where necessary West 
inghouse’s new giant “atom smasher.” 
Leading aluminum cylinder head manu 
facturers, including Aluminum Co. of 
America, Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., Aluminum Industries, In 

vance Aluminum Castings Corp., Na 
tional Bronze & Aluminum Foundry 
Co., and Permold Co., will carry on 
cooperatively a_ big double-barrelled 
program of laboratory work in 1938 
({n engineering section will seek more 
avs to adapt the thermal qualities of 
aluminum to internal combustion en 


design; a metallurgical section 


¢ { 
ill, among other things, seek answers 
to problems arising out of chemical 
4 electrolytical reactions of cooling 
st 
it 


er in various parts of the country 


United States Steel Corp., which spent 
8.400.000 on laboratory work during 
19387, will continue to push back the 
frontiers of iron and steel technology 

its 174 laboratories. They are now 
oused in 64 laboratory buildings; if 
rought together under one roof, thé 
esultant building would have to meas 
re 50 x 200 ft. x 40 stories high The 


central laboratory in Kearny, N. J.. 


hich coordinates the research and 
technical activities of Big Steel's far 
ing subsidiaries, is now completi 

ts tenth vear of intensive activity 
Achievements range from solving the 


eculiar behavior of iron under heat to 
the development of “Austempering,” a 
process which gives extraordinary duc 
tility and high hardness to ordinary 
arbon steel (BW—Marl13'37 p 

Not quite two vears ago, a New York 
etailer doing business under the name 
f “Cork & Bottle” started a Wine-of 
1e-Week Club similar in principle to 
the Book-of-the-Month idea (BW 
Feb 12°36 ps). It must have clicked 
because Verdier Cellars, liquor unit of 
rhe City of Paris department store, 
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Sb the oame in both. 


THE PURCHASE PRICE ALONE 
MEANS NOTHING... 


















is the COST OF THE 
WORK IT DOES ar counh 


HE only sound way w figure tire 

costs is exactly the same way you 
figure the cost of any productive item 
you buy for your business. 


The cost of a turret lathe, for instance, 
is not the purchase price, but the cost 
per unit turned out... price divided 
by work done. 

In tires, it’s price divided by mileage 
and payload carried. You can never 
know what a tire has really cost you 
until you know how far it has gone 
and how many tons or packages it 
has carried. 


That's why General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger... to deliver 
greater mileage and haul more payload. 
It costs more to build a General Tire 
because of the way it is built. Thou- 
sands of truck operators know it costs 
less to use Generals because of the way 
they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is ready 
to offer you the benefit of his factory- 
training and practical truck tire know!l- 
edge. He may be able to reduce your 
tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 











STRONGER —Al! plies 
are full plies anchored 
at the bead — no floaung 
“breaker strips every 
inch aod every ounce 
is there for just one 
purpose to pre di ce 
more miles and a lower 


os 


a RAT TH 
COOLER —They flex uni- 


formly without that heat- 
producing “hinging ac 

tion’ of ordinary breaker- 
strip tires. Heat kills the 
life of cords and cuts 
down the miles in a tire 

Generals are cool —that's 
why they run more miles 
at a lower cost for you 


cost for you 





“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS—Alil tires stretch 


due to fatigue in the fab- 
ric, but Generals, having 
no idle, half-way plies, 
stretch least of all. The 
tread is kept compact 
and compressed against 
the road —that's why it 
produces more miles 
and reduces your cost. 










GENERAL TRUCK. TIRES 
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Covered 


LEARN an insurance lesson from the tortoise. He’s always covered. 


carrying his security with him wherever he goes. 


Any one of Standard Accident’s 8300 representatives will eapably 
analyze your business and domestic insurance needs . . . will counsel 


you in rounding out your complete protection. 


Standard of Detroit is nation-wide in scope. Wherever trouble may 
befall you or your firm, there’s always an alert Standard claim man 


within easy reach, ready to adjust your difficulties. 


With Standard’s sound financial foundation and 53 years of specialized 
experience in underwriting behind you, you may well feel as invulner- 


able as the tortoise. All forms of casualty insurance and bonding. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 











WEEK, 


San Francisco, is tin 
club. For 18 weeks 
scribers” at $17.50 per wil 
ferent types of wine togethy 
plete histories and direct; 
age, employment, and en} 


On Jan. 7, Dr. 
dent of Carborundum Co.. 
the Perkin Medal 
Chemical Industry at its joi 
with American Chemical Socix 
vear the medal is awarded for | 


valuable work 


Dr. Tone will receive 
work in abrasives and refract 


On Jan. 26, Gano 


J. G. White 


receive the Thomas 
of the American Institute of E 
Engineers at its annual winte: 
tion. Mr. Dunn, who is pres 

of Cooper Union, 
“highest honor” in electrical ¢ 
ing “for distinguished contribu! 
extending the science and 
trical engineering, in the devel 
of great engineering 
inspiring lead: rship in the | 


According to 


proximately 1,320,000 passenger: 
carried by the nation’s domest 
lines during 1987, 
over 1936's total of 
airlines look forward 
gined transport 
from Douglas Aircraft Co. that | 
passenger DC-4 wiil be test-flo 
February or March of 1988 


while, William 


made a 74-page financial and 
tical study, “The Aviation Ind 
for Chas. D. Barney & Co., 14 W 
es New York. 


specifically that of the owner o1 


St 


pective purchaser of aviation sec 


Last spring, Taylor Aircraft Co. p 
an order for 1,050 engines 
its 1937 litter of Cub “flivverpla 
This week it was learned 


Aircraft Corp _ 


cessor to Taylor 
an order for 1,500 Continental air: 
engines to meet 
ments. 1938 production program 
for 3,000 Cubs 
company hopes to bring out a ¢ 
“coupé,” an inclosed side-by-side t 
passenger job for sport and busines 


Through air-rail service on one ti 
to Sun Valley, Ida., 
and west is being started this week 
Union Pacific Railroad and United 


Lines in cooperation with other c: 


mon carriers 


ule, passengers leave Chicago at 9 
p.m. by sleeper plane, reach Pocat: 
at 8:05 a.m., transfer 
for the ski trails shortls 


Under a typical sch 


Bl SINE! 
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Week 


recovery are 


( Business 


WASHINGTON 


Bureau)——Signs of 


«en by non-political government 
conomists in the reviving demand 
or consumer goods, They hazard 
the prediction that by October. 
1938, over-all production activity 
will have climbed back to the 1937 
peak. They point out that. although 
the recession is the sharpest in 
history, it has been easier to take 
than a_ long, strangling of 
business. Unemployment doesn't 


take hold, debt 


slow 


get a chance to 

doesn't have time to add its 
burden. 

Blaming Green 

President Roosevelt is planning i fin 
ish fight against the American Federa 
tion of Labor on wage-hour legislation 
Administration forces believe that the 


Federation, specifically William Green, 


1 dispaiched telegrams asking fo 
recommittal the day before the House 
oted, was responsible for defeat of 
he bill. The Administration figures 


that many Congressmen opposed to the 


| would have been afraid to vote 
gaimst it af it had not been for 
Green’s action. If the Federation can 
be whipped, the opposition of southern 
ndustry and all other factions com 
bined will not be able to stop the bill 
again, in the opinion of Administra 


m leaders. Thev are working toward 


final action in March as their goal. 
Time for Strategy 
The Administration still has the tech 


nical advantage of having put a wage 
our bill through the Senate. The bill 
that the 


Congress dies in January, 


vill retain status until pres 
ent 1989 
Quite apart from the Administration’s 
present plans to push the fight with 
ita let-up, it has quite some time at 
ts disposal to concoct a formula that 
mgressmen for 


than against. It doesn’t have to pro 


would rather vote 


luce something which a majority ac 
tually favors. Just something so con 
structed that a vote against it would 
the the friend of 
the oppressors of labor 


brand dissenter as 


Claims and Performance 


he Treasury has a shrewd 


that 
industry, by and large, is not spending 
plant 


anywhere 


idea 
expansion and equipment 
near the that is 
available for this purpose from depre- 
This will be the 
lreasury’s defense against increasing 
the tax bill for- 
ward, for Jiberal exemptions from the 
indistributed profits tax for tooling up 


lor 
amount 
allowances. 


ciation 


pressure, as moves 


1937 


pela =u e\ i tha nade b 
Brooking Ins , porting t 
hat the tax ha tarded cap 
al expenditures ck st tipere 1 cu 
ury officials who insi t ire based 
on information furnished by people 

Mm don't like the tar 

Factics on the Earnings Tax 
Roosevelt i ‘ potirniast about 
ny the principle of taxu neistri 
buted corporation earnin Ni Deal 
ers are working fevers! on Con 
vress to build yp sentiment for the 
lea that at is bad economies ms the 
long run to permit the piling up of 
huge surpluses. While no definite plan 
has been approved, the White House 
hopes to make the law verv. drastic 


large corporations 


with respect to 


very moderate on small corporations 


This is not only in line with the New 


Deal antagonism to bignes but a 
policy of confining the blow to jus 
the biggest corporations would make 
victory much more likely 


Another Liberty League 


New Dealers the 
coalition of Democratic 
and Republican Senators, seeking bud 
federal 
business, will 
preat to the White House as 
the similarly inspired Liberty League 
If they could just run the Baileys, the 
Tydings, and the Byrds off onto the 
same sort of sidetrack to the 
Liberty League excursion took the Al 
Smiths, the John W. Davises and the 


recent 


precdict that 


COoOnsCcTVALIVE 


get balancing and _ less inter 


ference with soon be as 


an asset 


which 


Bainbridge Colbys, they wouldn't 
have to worry muc h about conservative 
domination of the 1940 Democratic 


convention 


Road Funds Stand 


Congress adjourned without acting on 


the bill introduced by a Republican 
Congressman, Rep. Bacon of New 
York, to carry into effect the Presi 
dent’s recommendations for a reduc 


tion in the federal-aid highway pro 
The leadership re 
garded the move as hopeless from the 


gram. Democratic 


start. Failure to enact the bill assures 
a $200,000,000 authorization for road 
building in 19389. Further. Roosevelt 
will meet stiff opposition in attempt- 


ing to cut authorizations of a_ like 
amount for 1940 and 1941, but he 
may be able to exact a compromise in 
line with the total reduction in the 


government’s entire budget. 


Credit for Industry 
The Federal Reserve Board is study- 


ing the possible utility of establishing 
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Better Than Nothing 
Belated restoration ! Ce of 
$10.000.000 of the emerge: freight 
- ircharges indicates that the com 
sion's heart is in the right place 1 
the railroads, $75,000,000 of the 810% 


Wiis elimi ited Has Vi 


been restored but the car 


00.000 which 


goods mark i 
Wall St yubilat 


comes across 


the capital 


big scale Lior M I] 


until 


\“ ith me 


ente 


the 
yt. if not all, of the 


COMMISSION 
reques 
ta] f rht hoost 


15 Horizontal reigit - 


Secking Program for Carriers 


Powerful leaders on Capitol Hill ( 
gard the railroads’ situation as calli 
for admimiustrative. not legislative ac 
tion. Senators and Congressmen closel) 
identified with railroad matters 

pect the ICC to devote its annual re 
port next month to answering ‘ 
President’s challenge that the ICC de 


velop an affirmative program offering 


sore hope of permanent rehel 
Fighting Silver Cut 
Silver states-men are conducting 4 
mass attack on the White House to 
keep the President from cutting the 
domestic subsidy. The threat that the 
price the government pays for new 
mined silver would be sliced from 77« 
to around 62 or 66c was conveved a 
couple of weeks ago from the White 
House, but it was interpreted as a 


warning that legislators from the silver 


states must support the President’s 
legislative program It is true that the 
President has thought seriously if 
paying only the world price for silver 
just above 44c; but the silver boys, 
realizing their strength in the Senate, 
claim better than an even chance of 


holding Roose velt to t! ‘ pre sent price 
For Tydings-Miller Repeal 
National 


The Grange will 


sponsor a 














@ The Iron Horse is a 
heavy drinker. Erie 
freight locomotives use 
as much as 200 gallons 
of water per mile. Water 
for steam to send these 
giants roaring down the 
rails at a faster clip than 
ever before. 


















Erie spends tremendous 

sums for chemical treat- 

ment of this water—in- 
| suring greater locomo- 
| tive efficiency. Erie loco- 
| motives are specially 
built for high-speed 
heavy-duty work. 


the reasons why your 
freight will be delivered 
on time—and safely. One 
of the reasons why Erie 
is “first in freight.” On 
_ your next shipment call 
: an Erie Agent. 
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They represent one of | 


bill for outright repeal of the Tyd ngs 
Miller resale 


ae ‘ ; 
early in the new session. The organiz 


price maintenance jaw 


ation doesn’t expect to win in a walk 
but will take advantage of the price 
cons ious public 


campaign of 


attitude to push a 
“education.” In a year, 
sufficient 


or two or three, it may be 


to turn the law back on its sponsors 
who, a few months back, with Jimmy 
Roosevelt's help, were able to put it 
President but 


are on the defensive 


over on the who now 


Dealers Demand Probe 


Testimony before a House sub-com 
mittee considering the proposal to or 
der a Federal Trade Commission in- 
manufac- 
makes it 


100% be- 


vestigation of automobile 


turer-dealer relationships 
clear that the dealers are 
hind the Manufacturers 
seem to have no objections, but Con- 
gress probably will stall it off. With 
the picture clouded by a pending FTC 
complaint against General Motors and 


proposal. 


by the row betwen the Department of 
Justice and Judge Geiger of Milwau- 
kee on the grand jury investigation 
of automobile financing, sentiment fav- 
ors non-intervention, at least for the 


time being. 
Labor’s Civil War Goes On 


Best guess on war between C.1.0. and 
A.F.L., 
for Christmas this week on 
tion of the first attempt at a peace 
pact, is that a “third party” will try 
to bring the top union leaders to- 
gether within a few weeks. Best guess 
on the third party is that it will be an 
Administration official working openly, 
or an Administration friend working 
off-the-record. 


which went into the trenches 


termina- 


LaFollette Report Out 


Business men who want the LaFollette 
committee’s story about labor espionage 
should go to the report itself. News 
to make head- 
lines miss some important points. For 


summaries rushed out 


instance, the corporation names on the 
subcommittee’s list includes not merely 
companies charged with having spies 
on the regular payroll but those found 
to have hired private detectives in any 
connection with a labor dispute, if only 
as guards. Next move of the subcom 
mittee will be an investigation of em- 
vigilante 


ployer associations and 


groups. 


Turnabout 


Justice Black voting with the utilities 
or voting to uphold the anti-lynching 
law, if and when passed, would sur- 
prise none of his old Senate colleagues 
now. Not since he voted with the ma- 
jority of the court against the admis- 
sibility of evidence obtained by wire- 
tapping. Justice McReynolds voting to 
uphold such tactics might appear more 
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surprising were it not for t 
Reynolds is constitutionally a 


voter on the high bench 


Brothers in the Law 
Jerome N. Frank, whose app 


to the Securities and Ex: 
mission has now been ratif 
Senate, is not a brother-in-] 
to the 


organization 


Pressman, counsel 
for industrial 
sionally reported in 
respondence. Both were with 
Chadbourne, Star 


Levy, each had a high regard 


firm of 


other’s legal ability, and Mr. | 
man’s appointment as assistant | 
Frank, 


counsel for the 


latter was 
Agricultural A 
ment Administration, followed 1 
association, not at all the 
nepotism. 


when the 


Sizing Up Trade Outlook 


Active export trade will help | 

back on its feet in the first 

the year but is due for a slac} 
after that, according to official . 
ers here who believe that Englar 
of our biggest markets, has bee: 
ing the waves at such a hig 
that it won't last much longer. S 
age in prices is expected to agg 
the situation. There is some 
about the extent to which the 
pective British trade agreement 


exert an immediate counteract 


‘ 


fluence. Officials say privately that ¢ 


agreement will put more emphas 
certain market 


the retention of 
Britain than on 
markets. 


extension in 


Preparing for Japan 


Speeding up of Russia’s arma 
program is reflected in an increas 
orders placed in the United St 
Having demonstrated that he car 
trol the domestic situation, Sta 
actively setting himself in opposit 
Japanese penetration of China. R 
is regarded in Washington as the 
country that will have an import 


influence on Japanese policy. 
Threatening More Trouble 


It will surprise nobody if anti-J 
nese feeling on the West coast res 
in violence to Jap fishermen tah 
salmon off Alaska. The State Dep 
ment is keeping mum but realizes t 
a flare-up now might have serious « 
The fisher! 


longshoremen are r 


sequences. unions of 
canners, and 
to call a boycott on Japanese w! 
age at the drop of a hat. They | 
been held in check to give the S! 
Department a chance to act, but t 
ble threatens if something isn’t d 
by Jan. 1. Delegate Anthony Jos 
Diamond also is grooming his bill 
extend United States jurisdiction 
all waters up to 100 fathoms 
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OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The Figures 











Latest Week °63.9 
att 
80 — Preceding Week 63.9 
: i! 
1 | i 
if yl i” Month Ago 64.1 
ssnuatt inti itd Co 
| et 1936 
70 a. By — i ~ Year Ago 82.7 
TT MMi 
- | Average 1932-36 67.9 
| 
| Li 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAV IU IUL AVG oCY NOV BHEC 
Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
w Week A A 1932-36 
PRODUCTION - = se ” : 
* Steel Ingot Operation (° of capacity) 23.5 27.4 31.0 77.0 41.7 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $8,587 $8,605 $8,093 $9,012 $6,757 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $6,728 $7,902 $7,526 $9,708 $6 601 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,669 1,347 1,580 1,814 1,329 
# Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)........ 2,202 2.196 2,224 2,275 1,850 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings idaily average, 1,000 cars)... : 104 104 115 123 99 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 62 67 73 77 64 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $4,531 $4,149 $4,489 $5,434 $3,669 
* Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $6,596 $6,591 $6,534 $6,552 $5,768 
PRICES ‘Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.97 $.97 $.95 $1.37 $.96 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)............ 8.41¢ 8.24 7.92 12.78% 10.74 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)... .. » eanemeceee $38.90 $38.88 $38.90 $35.18 $32.04 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley beste, lb.). eenene 10.125« 10.250; 10.917; 11.208 8.525 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100) 148.6 148.9 146.2 202.7 144.6 
FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 5.52 5.53 5.63° 4.20 5.09 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00 1.00° 1.00° 1.00 95 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1.00 1.00" 1.00° 75° 1.05 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 200 234 206 179 291 
BANKING (Millions of dollars 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,631 2,612 2,590 2,483 2,459 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,060 1,050 1,100 2,046 1,576 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 21,668 21,489 21,530 22,875 19,857 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks; 4,645 4,628 4,738 = s 
Security Loans, reporting member banks; ; 1,567 1,600 1,523 3 7 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,286 9,115 9,099 10,549 s 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. . . sewwn 2,882 2,865 2,899 3,257 s 
*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended December 18. + Revised. {New Series. § Not Available. 
“Ty 
These monthly averages 120 
are merely simple aver- oO Y Ss 
ais” Gk ian” cae q M NTHL AVERAGE 
weekly figures of Busi- (NORMAL = 100) 
ness Week's index of 100 


business activity  pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 80 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 40 
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BUSINESS WEEK, DECEMBER 2 


CONSIDERED as a whole, 1937 
has been a good year, despite the 
labor difficulties that interrupted 
the early months and the severe 
contraction in general business that 
characterized the last quarter. 
Business Week's index of general 
business activity will average about 
5.4% of normal, compared with 
the 74.9% of 1936. Manufacturing 
and mining output, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board, will 
approximate 110% of the 1923- 
1925 average, making it the best 
since 1929 and 5% better than 
1936. Farm cash income has been 
pared down to around $8,500,000,- 
000, putting it just ahead of 1930, 
and about 8°% ahead of 1936. 


Automobiles and Textiles 


Automobile output will probably 
touch its 5,000,000 goal this year, or 
come very close to it. Cotton con- 
sumption will be the second best on 
record, though only slightly better 
than the 1936 totals. Rayon deliveries 
have slipped so drastically in the last 
quarter that the year will average Jess 
than the 1936 totals, but will still be 
the second best year on record. Wool 
consumption, too, suffered sharp con- 
traction in the last three months, suf- 
ficient to pull the year’s total about 
6% under that of 1936. 


Prices Are the Clue 


Prices have probably been the key to 
the year’s difficulties, and their recent 
tendency to stabilize may be the key 
to the coming months’ recovery. Ris- 
ing rapidly in the late months of 1936 
and the early months of 1937, they 
stimulated the over-buying _ that 
eventually was stopped short by the 
President’s warning on Apr. 2. The 
downward tendency since then has 
been most marked in raw materials; 
but recently semi-manufactured, fin- 
ished, and even retail prices have soft- 
ened. Nevertheless, the average for the 
vear will still be higher than that of 
1936 by 6% for wholesale prices as a 
whole, and finished goods, raw ma- 
terials, and textiles; 12% for semi- 
finished goods; 7% for farm products; 
+% for foods and chemicals; 10% for 
hides and building materials; and 9% 
for metals. 
Steel Out in Front 

Steel’s career this year has been in the 
spotlight and has colored the general 
business picture. Reaching a peak of 
90% of capacity in April under the 
pressure of heavy advance buying by 
consumers, who feared higher prices 


‘THe 


1937 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


and labor difficultie 

steel maintained a good rate until late 
September. But despite the poor show 

ing of the last three months, the year 
will wind up with just about the 50,- 
000,000 tons that Business Weel: pre- 
dicted for it a year ago (BW—Jan? 
"37 p22), which will make it either the 
second or third best year on record. 
The industry prides itself on its em 
ployment and payroll achievements 
this year which have established new 
highs, as well as on the extensive mod- 
programs 


and shipment 


ernization and expansion 
which have been undertaken. 


The Year in Building 


The failure of residential building to 
carry through at the levels reached in 
the spring largely accounts for the un- 
expectedly small gain in construction 
this year. Private builders succeeded 
in taking up the slack left by the de- 
cline in public construction, but the 
combined total for the 37 states based 
on the F. W. Dodge records will show 
a gain over 1936 of less than 10%. 
Home building is up about 12%, non- 
residential about 18%, and _ public 
utilities about 35°, while public proj- 
ects will show a decline of about 20°. 


Railroads Look Ahead 


Railroads are likely to get a good deal 
of attention next year, both favorable 
and unfavorable. Traffic this year will 
come closer to 38,500,000 cars than 
the 40,000,000 expected, this being en- 
tirely due to the sluryp in general busi- 
ness in the last quarter. But even this 
will mean a gain of about 6% over 
1936. The roads were granted higher 
rates this week on a number of com- 
modities omitted in the earlier decision 
this year; the new increase is calculated 
to add about $20,000,000 to the roads’ 
much needed income. But the main 
rate decision will be next year’s prize. 


Curtail Lumber Output 


Lumber production has been curbed so 
sharply in December that the small 
margin of gain that was apparent at 
the close of November will probably 
be entirely eliminated when the year’s 
final records are compiled, and a de 
cline substituted. 
How Retailers Fared 

Retail sales have been closely watched 
recently for signs of shrinking buying 
following the curtailment of business 
operations. Christmas buying has not 
been all that was hoped for, and de 
partment stores will probably find the 
year’s total sales equal to those of 


1931 and about 6% better than in 






chains will just about 
1936, while distribu 


tors in rural areas will do about 7 


1936 Variety 


break even with 


better than last year 


Auto Sales and Production 


\utomotive companies are currently 
plagued by cumbersome stocks of used 


New car 


sales are also lagging below last year's 


cars in the hands of dealers 


level, giving rise to rumors that radi 
cal changes are contemplated by lead 
ing companies to stimulate sales over 
the coming weeks. Chrysler has defi 
nitely denied such notions, and Busi 
ness Week sources declare the story 
unfounded as far as other major pro 
ducers are concerned. Ford is expand 
ing production, attempting to catch 
up with its schedule; but General Mo 
tors and Chrysler continue to curb 
production until sales reports improve. 


Airplanes for War 


The aviation manufacturing industry 
has been favored with a record volume 
has suffi 
books now to 


of business this year, and 
cient 
carry it well into 1938 at a good clip 
The unsettled political situation both 
at home and abroad that has caused 


business on the 


bigger appropriations for armies and 
navies has been the chief source of the 
industry’s spurt in sales. 


Rates on Airlines 


The air transportation division is now 
beginning to feel the general slowing 
down of the business pace, plus the 
usual seasonal contraction at this time 
of year. Northwest Airlines’ attempt 
to offset such influences by a drastic 
cut in rates to virtually railroad levels 
has been met with a cut by United 
Airlines, which competes with North 
west Airlines for traffic between Chi 
cago and the Pacific Northwest. What 
worries air companies most in such 
special reductions is that when spring 
comes, the old rates are hard to re 


store. 


Want Telegraph Boost 
Telegraph companies have been find 
ing the sledding hard, especially in the 
last few 
come economy-minded again and have 
taken to writing instead of wiring 
Hence, Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph & Cable intend to ask the 
Federal Commission 
for a 15% 
costs, wage restorations, and taxes for 
other purposes 


weeks as consumers have be 


Communications 

increase in rates. Increasing 
security and 
been bearing down on not too 


social 
have 
rapidly rising revenues, creating either 
deficits or very meager returns 
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HISTORY WAS MADE IN 1852. Arn epic event was taking place ... a revolution in transportation. In carriages a 
foot the populace thronged to witness the awe-inspiring spectacle. Out along the track, in villages and hamlets, crowds of co 
folk stood gaping. For on this day the wonderful new train, the Rock Island Rocket, was making its maiden run out of Ch 


AGAIN IN 1937 the crowds turned out in cheering thousands. They packed the terminals and swarmed through the yards 
And for hundreds of miles the right-of-way was lined with excited watchers. They had gathered to see a new fleet of Rock Island 
Rockets take the rails — six light-weight, streamlined trains, built of gleaming stainless steel! 


These new light-weight trains, built by Budd, have 
caught the imagination of America. They have re- 
focused the eyes of a whole people on railroad travel, 
and, wherever they pass, crowds assemble to marvel 
at their swift. sleek beauty. 

Budd-built trains . . . whether they are pulled by 
steam, diesel or electric power . . . are making enviable 
records for efficient, profitable operation. Fabricated 
by the exclusive SuoTWELD process, these stainless-steel 


trains are truly light-weight. Trains built of other alloys 


cannot match their achievements. Fully as strong and 
safe as conventional equipment, and with as much as 
fifty per cent less weight to pull, Budd trains are chang- 
ing completely the old conception of luxury and com- 


fort in travel. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for automobiles, now 

used almost universally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufactur- 

ing Company has pioneered modern methods in the 
design and fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA e@ DETROIT 


BUDD 


METHODS 


SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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jLooks Bad for U.S. Firms in China 


As Japanese invade South, and as radical militarists 


dominate their policy, 
crushed. China hopes to 


SHANGHAI reads 
the light of electric power generated 
1 the American-owned Shanghai Power 
o., a subsidiary of the American & 
foreign Power Co 

Women in Chinese villages 
niles from Shanghai do their house- 
ld sewing on Singer sewing machines 


its evening new spape r 


> OOO 


y the light from kerosene lamps which 
introduced to them and are serv 
now by the Standard Oil Co 

Canton, Hankow, and Peking movie 

iences are as accustomed to 

Myrna Loy, Gary Cooper, and Robert 

Taylor as the crowds who flock to s¢« 

these favorites in Topeka, Miami, and 


seeing 


(. S. Trade Names in China 


Hundreds of other United States 
rade names are familiar to the Chinese 
The General Electric Co. has a China 
fice in Shanghai. So have International 
jusiness Machines, the Otis 

, Sherwin-Williams, Eastman Kodak, 
Ford and General Motors, 
e duPont interests, and National City 
Bank of New York. 

What is the outlook for these com 
anies now that Japan has pushed its 
hina drive far up the Yangtze, and 
et up a puppet government at 
) govern “‘all of China” ? 
Five months ago, no 


Elevator 


Pe psode nt, 


Peking 


informed ob- 


Int 
TWO AMERICAN ANGLES TO THE SINO.JAPANESE WAR 
\t Alameda, Calif.. the China Clipper gets a big American flag 
painted on her bew as protection in flying to war-threatened 
Hong Kong. At the right, citizens of East Liverpool, Ohio, 


American 
bankrupt Japs. 





business may be 


server doubted that Japan intended to 
Chinese territory 


had driven be 


extend its sway over 


beyond the wedge if 

China and the Soviet Union 
First thought was that the big push 
would end at the Yellow River, though 
that is admittedly no natural 


Busine Week 


comparatively small American business 


tween 


1 
poundary. 


pointed out nen that 


interests would be affected so long as 


the conquest was confined to that 


Northern 


which 


Or the $150.06 OOO 


zone 
Americans are known to have 
invested in business in China, almost 
$100,000,000 was in Shanghai. Out of 
total American shipments to China last 
$55,000,000 litti 


entered throu; 


year of 
$2,500,000 





Imports to that Northern region included 


automobiles, soft wood, and kerosene 


What Is Ahead for Foreigners? 


troops have o 


I 


Now that Japanese 
cupied Chinese gov 


Nanking, and the 
ernment has broken its organization into 
a half dozen groups and fled to as many 
provincial capitals far in the 
and because 
tions that 


interior, 
of the mounting indica 
the radical military crowd in 
Japan are setting the country’s course 
continent rather than the 


on the more 


conservative group which won the last 


election (though the cabinet refused to 
foreigners 


acknowledge the victory), 






rnational 


of the 





parade against Japanese-made goods. East Liverpool is a | 
pottery center, and the demonstrators were union workers who 
burned competitive Japanese goods as a practical demonstration 
American Federation of Labor boycott. 


ire beginning to revise their estimates 


may be ahead for them in the 
L 


f what 


‘ 
rest of China ut partic itlarly Shanghat 


have telt so secure 


where they 
concession areas. 

E. P. Goodrich, American planning 
engineer who helped to lay out the new 
Nanking for the Chiang Kai Shek gov- 
ernment rned | 


and who returned last week 


from Canton, where he was to advis 
on construction of new docks reports 
that there is a strong feeling among 


Chinese and foreigners who know th 


Orient that in hve China can 


nkriont 
ban rupt 


years 


Japan by persistent resistan 


both economic and military. It then 
becomes a question whether or not this 
Far Eastern friction can run another five 
years without involving other nations 

which would make it a world w 


Ominous Precedents Set by Japan 


In the six years since Japan started 
its continental drive in M wuria, two 
precedents have been s 
have an imp tant Dearing or ne ! f 


of the companies which are now for the 
I 


first time confronted with a possible 

eezeout in China 

Manchukuo provides the first prece- 
dent 

In spite of Tokyo's stout protests to 
the contrary, Manchukuo is not an in 
lepend Whether or not a 


dependent State 
, 
Japanese adviser WOrkKS WIth every 


Man 


chukuan official, every major iaw 1S dl 


tated from Tokyo military headquarters 
In what direction 1s this control shaping 


future, and what 


has been the effect on the investments of 


the country’s economK 


other foreigners? 
The Mukden incident, which set off 
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Air Line Advertising Gets Competitive 





/s there a 
* Low-Level Airway 


through Southern Sunshine 


TO CALIFORNIA ? 












Jeon the most part the leading air lines 

have contented themselves, in their 
alvertising, with boosting the advantages 
of air travel. A couple of weeks ago, 
American Airlines broke that policy, be- 
gan a series of competitive ads (left, 


above) raising the ticklish question of the 
comparative safety of various routes. First 
of this week, United Air Lines struck back 
with the ad at the right, which 
American’s claims, points to United's 
tributions to safety in the air. 





the 


occurred in S« ptembc r, 1941. Since 
Japan and Manchukuo have bought out 


Asiatic campaign of the Nippones« 
then 


the Soviet interest in the Chinese 
Eastern Ratlhway; a Central Bank ol 
Manchou has been created, and a new 


currency system created with a fixed re 
lation to the Japanese yen; an exchange 
control law has been promulg rated: the 
tax system has been completely revised 
including the tariffs 

If there is any question that Japan 
is taking advantage of these powers, 
there is a whole set of regulations cover 
ing transportation, communications 
mining, and industrial development. 


Industries Controlled by State 


The mining of gold and all minerals 
essential to national defense’ is under 

the direct control of the government 
So are the light metallic industries, the 
iron and steel works, the shale oil de 
velopments, and the electrical and ex 
plosives industries. 

There is another group of industries 
which may be operated privately, but 
only after a permit is secured from the 
government. This group includes the 
woolen and cotton textile industries, 
coal mining, oil refining, the automobile 
industry, and plants for producing gas, 
sulphuric ammonia, alcohol, and 

What this means to business in terms 


soda 
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UNITED a 


enterprise sis evid 


ol speci hye ent in the 
move which created a state oil monopoly 
in’ Manchukuo 
foreign oil Companies—-including Stand 
ard and Royal Dutch Shell—to 


throughout 


which forced all the 


Rive up 


their distribution facilities 


the country. They can still seil bulk oil 


» the monopoly, but even that rivilege 
end immediately 


would undoubtedly 


Japan got control of oil-bearing country 


Jap Air Service in Manchukuo 


Man 
chukuo, Japan extended its air services 
from Japan through Korea to the new 
Foreign firms had never operated 


As soon as fighting ended in 


state 
regular air services inthis 
they do in China 
have cooperated with Chines« 
ing up the Eurasia Aviation 
which flew regular schedules into West 
ern China, and Pan-American Airways 
has important holdings in the China 
National Aviation Corp, which operated 
services out of Shang - to Hong Kong 
(where they tied up with the trans 
pacific service), up the Yangtze, and to 
old Peiping (now called Peking). China 
refused to the end to allow Japanese 
planes to establish a regular service over 
Chinese territory. They are already op 
erating into Peking 

Between 1932 and 1935, Japan in- 
vested ¥788,381,000 (about $230,000,- 
000) in Manchukuo. Of 365 new cor 
porations chartered within that time, 
262 were Japanese, and of the remain- 
ing 103, 18 were Japanese-dominated 


region as 
interests 
build 
Corp 


German 


The second technique which Japan 
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cont 
was smuggling. When cont; 
tended over all Manchukuo 


any 


de veloped to push its 


military campaign had 


in the Peiping | 
Japan completely demoraliz 


kets 


rained = an 


lar ye Ss ale 


for import goods if 


advantage for 


— iy 


goods far 
and 


| LCs 
C hina, 
ernment of vital important 


into th 
robbed the ¢ 


Smuggling Is a Weapon 


These are the two method 
forcigners now fear that they 
to be frozen out of China 
few years. Until the last 
formal Chinese government 
Japan can smuggle into wi 


nically territory under Chin 


It may yet be one of the most 


weapons in completing th 
the Chinese forces. Already 
tory from which the flees 
othcials can collect ta 
small limut Not one port ts 
hye Ie if im then control 


Japanese army completes if 
lo control duties alo 
thou of mil 


usual means of 


saen 
paren 
fronticr sands 


lacking the 


tion will be next to impossib 
It is the freeze-out-thro 
ment-control method, how 


foreign business fears 
lokyo de 
ment ol 
Shanghat, rig 


area 


ides not to tor 


aL forcign = sett 
id control ove 
mak it 


rounding will 


for tore vn businesses to oper 
ably in competition with the 
insiders. And by syste 
tions tor national deve loj 
for national defensé the te 
terest in utilities, mines, m 


ind communications can be « 
Washington's 


Japan since the Panay 
" 


affair 


vent either of these moves if 


clement remains in control tr 


has controlled the country si 


unless this country is willing to | 


its dernands with force 


Germans Seek Advantages 


There is one more angle to the 


tion which is only recently 
to attract attention. This is the 
evidence that Germany, as 
she may be to see the 


closed in China by such an 


petitor for world markets, is playin 
an investment advantage in Japan 


empire. It will not be an 

of money, for Germany 
capital. It will instead be 

in new equipment and technical 


for which Japan and China can p 


the raw materials 


sten, antimony—which 


stiffer attitud 


reluct 
( pen 


lac ks 


an inve 


vegetable oils, 
Ge rmany 


C 






1) 


It is a new move which has pi 


up momentum only in the last year 


it is worth watching. 
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aPC Asks Write-Off 


straighten out its 
eliminating certain 


Secks to 
record = by 
non-recoverables, 

Bureau) 


tf upht mn out 


NGTON (Bua Ne WW i 
Jones wants to 
Reconstruction Finance ( orp. 5 41 
ott $2,677,000,000 of 
tor Con 


s and not the corporation’ s board 


writing 


coverable assets which 


ectors is responsible The lar 

m ts $1,.783,.000.000 for direct 
f of which $283,.000,000 was ad 

1 to the states in the tail end 
Hoover's administration, Since then 


RFC has forked out $1,500,000,000 
plement direct appropriations for 


me purpose 
Others items disclose the extent to 
h the RFC has financed numerous 
mment activities Wiping these 
wes off its balance sheet indicates 
it the RFC will not continue to play 
role of banker for other govern 
nt agencies. In line with this policy 
nvress will be asked to i horiz 


Commodity Credit Corp. to bo 
direct, with pyoverniment pg 
REC 


id of through the 


lems in RFC’s Proposal 


Previous advances, whih are evi 
nced by notes that Congress will be 
ked to cancel, include $124,741,000 
r the capital of Federal Home Loan 
nks, $200,000,000 for the capital 

the Home Owners’ Loan 
$2,600,000 to the Land Bank Commis- 
mer for loans to joint stock land 
inks, and $145,000,000 tor loans to 
mers; $115,000,000 to the secretary 


Agriculture for crop loans; $97,000,- 


Corp., 





00 for the capital of the Commodity 


Credit Corp ; $55,000,000 for the cap- 
il of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
rp $56,600,000 to the Federal 


lousing Administration for the mu 
il mortgage insurance fund and other 
$40,500,000 to the Farm 
$23,300,000 tor 


IFPOSes , 
redit Administration 
e regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions; $10,000,000 for the Dyusaster 
an Corp ; $24,600,000 for other pur- 


ses 


— 


ligarette Paper 
Plans now developing may pro- 


vide a domestic supply and 
break French monopoly. 


IGARETTE paper ts one of those spe- 
alties in which France excels It 
is long been an important item in our 
nports. One American manufacturer 
(Schweitzer) tried to break this French 
ionopoly (BW’—Novr!8'31,p~7), but 


he trade continued to follow the tra 
litional channel. Plans now on foot 
ay lead to a large domestic produ: 


on of cigarette paper and—more im 


1937 
the hom 
made product by cigarette makers 


Raper ( orp., New 


portantly to acceptance of 


Ihe ¢ hampagne 


York, distributor of French-made pa 
per im this country is back of iM 
move which aims to establish an Am 
wan plant It has options on land in 
North Carolina and ts carefully looking 
over the prosp tive areas to mak su 
that there is pl nty of water of th 
night chemical properties It also 
ch king on the ad y of ats raw 


material, flax 


Durham Favored As Mill Site 


Durham, N. ¢ where a fourth of 
Our cigarettes are manula 1, JS 
ported to be favored as a site for t 
paper factory Cost of the plant wou 
be mn the ne ighborho of of $5000 000 
Reports de lare that such a mull could 
produc ill | Ss requirement son 


; 1 
ciparctte Makers af said 
the One t 


experine nting 


ot the bipy st 


| 
iO he im on nove waco 


corporation has been 


with the chemistry of cigarette paper 

Previous ittempts at American man 
ufacture of cigarette paper have been 
mostly with IMporte { linen rags bor 
a long time tests have been made to 

over here the most itable lands 
i fl growing ‘ ral experiments 





ure in the Carolinas Laboratory t 


followed by full tactory operation ha 
proved that } ipers equal in , \ \ 
to that port { can be made of A 
an fil 

The following significant tat 
was made by Harry H. Stra pr 
dent of ¢ hampagne Paper Corp it tl 
mecting last May ot th N il Fas 
Chemurgic Council 

What has been a ) plis | » | 
in connection with flax and | p fil 
{ s promise of the on f 

1s uuntry, in tl near I ) 

one large mill for t pury 

manufacturing lightweigh papers fro 
flax and hemp — fibre American-pt 
duce i raw materials levelop i if 
adapt 1 to the use by tl skill as 
labor ot Ameri in prow ind 
ent 


Plan Would Hit Imports 


Should — the program b complet 


American labor and tarms will ben 
ht at the expense of French intet 
(and of foreign trade) In spite <« 
their lightness cipal papers af i 
important and stable item of intert 
tional commer For tl fir nit 
months of 1937 we imported 12.068 
000 Ibs. val iat $ gc 1000 
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A Machine to do the Bank Teller’s Work 





HE Pennsylvania Company for Insnrance on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadel- 


phia, recently installed the first automatic bank teller in the United States. 
Built by 


week two New York hanks followed enit. 


Recordak, a subsidiary of Eastma 


This 


Kodak, the machine photographs checks and deposit slips at the rate of 5,000 an hour. 


No cash can be received by the device. 
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Modern Anthracite 


Research and merchandising 
agency is working to improve 
the hard-coal industry. 


ANTHRACITI INDUSTRIES, INC, a 
group research and merchandising 
agency, plans a six point program to 
modernize the hard coal industry. Sup- 
ported by a 3¢ contribution on each 
ton mined by its 31 cooperating com 
panies, it will spend $1,000,000 in 
the following fields: publicity, through 
shows and newspaper advertising; a 
research and equipment testing labora 
tory; a field statf; collegiate fellow- 
ships ; manufacturer contacts, and mer- 
chandising schools 
New Equipment Tested 

The slump in hard coal, Anthracite 
Industries believes, can be traced to 
labor difficulties and to the develop- 
ment of modern equipment using other 
fuels. Tensions in labor relations have 
been left behind. Anthracite Industries 
is developing and testing new equip 
ment in its laboratory at Primos, Pa 
The principal unit ts the automatic 





anthracite stoker, which has the mer- 
chandising attraction of providing uni- 
form heating. 

Research undertaken with this unit 
is directed toward improving thermo- 
stats, solving problems of heating, and 
mecting the consumer objection to 
ashes. Under construction at Primos is 
a chamber in which a bungalow can 
be tested under all weather conditions 
throughout the year. Ashes are placed 
by the stoker in covered cans ready 
for convenient removal from the cellar. 
or shunted into a large storage bin 
which can be emptied at infrequent 
intervals. 

Consumer and building trade confi- 
dence will be cultivated by testing both 
its own and manufacturers’ products 
in the laboratory. If acceptable they 
are granted the Anthracite Industries 
Seal of Approval. No product, An- 
thracite Industries declares, which has 
been rejected by the laboratory, has suc- 
ceeded on the market 

Another function of the laboratory 
is discovering new uses for anthracite 
Air conditioning units are under de- 
velopment and _ tests. Anthracite, 
ground to the consistency of sand, is 


also being pushed for use in 

water filter plants. 
Beginning in January, a two 

merchandising school will be 


month 


will be 
chandising angle for dealers 
associated with the industn 
The advertising phase of t 
gram will be projected into 
newspaper 


Other Industries Interested 


A surprising 


smaller 


make 
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Primos. 
roac hed 


advertising, 
The organization also has 
able on the industry. 


feature 
Industries activity has been 
est aroused 
affected by 
contacts will be a part ot 
The sale of a stoker will b 
as also selling so many tons 
in future . 
be a definite approach to the 
tural field. 

More 
thracite Industries are used to « 
Anthracite 
contacts 
panies and dealers. 


among 
anthracite. 
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with 





Grand Coulee Half Finished — Construction Soon to Start on Upper Half 





T IGH, LOW, AND—the jackpot, which in this case is a 

$35,000,000 contract to complete Grand Coulee Dam. The 
or foundation, is finished: the “high dam” will finish 
off a structure 4,300 ft. long, 550 ft. high across the Columbia 
River. Low bidder on the job is Interior Construction Co. 
(officials shown in inset) which is a grouping of 11 big con- 
tracting firms. They have already contracted with labor unions 


“low dam,” 





av? . 


a 


big construction job. 





~ 


Spokane News 
of the American Federation of Labor for a closed shop or 
job, and for wage minimums much higher than the stipulated 
scale which had been ordered by the Bureau of Reclamation 
Wages averaging approximately 20% above 
are expected to bring all the workers needed from Spokane, 
Seattle, and Portland, and guarantee uninterrupted work on the 
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Alky-Gas Gets Going 
Chemical Foundation takes over experimental plant at 
Atchison, Kans., for commercial production of Agrol, 
promises farmer a share of motor fuel market. 


THE National Farm Chemurgic Coun 
formed in 1935 by the Chemical 
oundation under the leadership of the 
te Francis P. Garvan (BW —Nov 
7'37,pp42,44), set its sights on new 
bs for 5,000,000 persons and an in 
rease Of $5,000,000,000 in annual gross 
| income within 10 years. Its idea 
1s to create industrial markets for farm 
oducts through chemical research 
Motorization of America deprived 
urmers of a huge outlet—that of rais 
ig feed for draught animals. Hence 
* important item in the program was 
xomotion of an alcohol mixture for 
The “‘alky”’ would come from 
: “grow” 


gasoline 
sal crops. the plan being 
ral Crops, the pian being to 
nore and more motor fuel as crude oil 
eserves lessened. It stepped on the 
es Of the petroleum industry which 
mitted loud cries of criticism and de 
s10n. 


Commercial Production Started 


However the Chemical Foundation 
plowed right ahead, subsidizing pro- 
juction in the Bailor Mfg. Co. alcohol 
plant at Atchison, Kans. (BW—Mar 
14'36,p26), fertilizing its experiments 
with expenditures of $275,000, produc- 
ing and marketing an alky-gas mixture 
which it christened Agrol. Now, after a 
year and a half of experimental opera- 
tion, the Atchison plant has gone into 
commercial production. 

Returning from Atchison to New 
York last week, William W. Buffum, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Chemical Foundation, disclosed to Busi- 
ness Week progress that has been made 
The Bailor plant at Atchison has been 
bought by the Foundation. An operat- 
ing company, the Atchison Agrol Co., 
Inc., has been formed. It is controlled 
by the Chemical Foundation and Mr 
Buffum is president. 


Plant Equipment Improved 


On Dec. 2 the plant shifted from a 
research status to that of a commercial 
producer. It aims at a daily output of 
10,000 gallons of alky. Under the 
management of Dr. Leo M. Chris- 
tensen many improvements have been 
made in plant equipment. Believing 
that they have overcome the major 
problems, the chemists are tackling 
that of utilizing carbon dioxide gas 
(which now escapes) for dry ice. 
The plant “probably will be producing 
iry ice next summer.” 

Comparable strides in marketing have 
been announced. At first Agrol was 
furnished to gasoline distributors who 
would use it for a mixture. In some 


cases even retail station owners were 
induced to buy Agrol and add it to 
their gas. For promotional reasons this 
activity was scattered as widely as pos 
sible. During the past season 1,500 gas 
stations in Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Missouri Agrol gas 


at their pumps 


sold 


Big Oil Companies Still Hostile 


the passing of 


] 


isO 


Mr. Buffum announces 
the experimental stage in this field a 
Agrol is now being sold to independent 
refiners for mixture in gasoline. Major 
ompanies are still opposed to the idea 
but the Agrol boys don’t care; they 
say that mid-west farmers are apt to 
favor anything the ‘big oil companies 
oppose. Agrol is now being used for 
gasoline mixtures by the Derby Oil Co., 


Wichita, Kans., Vickers Refining Co., 
Potwin, Kans. and the Kanotex Re- 


fining Co., Arkansas City, Kans 

The Agrol (alcohol plus denaturants) 
is delivered to the refineries where it is 
added to gasoline. It is claimed that 
this alky-gas is in increasing demand 
both because of demonstrations that 
show its motor fuel value and _ the 
good-will that comes from advertising 
Agrol as a farm product. No attempt is 
made to under-cut straight gasoline; 
present policy is to retail the alky-gas 
at the same price as that for straight 
gasoline of similar power rating. 


Boost from Nebraska Farmers 


On the retail side Agrol recently re- 
ceived a boost from the Nebraska 
Farmers Union, made up of the state's 
farm cooperatives. Its members op 
erate 178 bulk stations and 1,600 retail 
outlets. A delegation from the or 
ganization visited the Atchison plant 
Not long afterward, the Union an 
nounced that it was prepared to put 
Agrol gasoline into all its stations 

The Atchison Agrol plant is now 


running on barley, rye, corn, grain 
sorghum (kafhir corn). Supplies are 
taken from surrounding farm lands 


While promoting acceptance of Agrol 
by farmer-consumers the Chemical 
Foundation also had to promote the 
growing of suitable crops. Just now it 
is excited over successful experiments 
with grain sorghums 

In the face of doleful prophecies 
against planting sorghums north of 
Texas, the Foundation’s experimental 
cultivation extended to South Dakota. 
It announces that certain varieties 
flourish both there and in adjacent 
states. Results sound like an answer to 
the stock grower’s prayer. 











Fills New G-E Post 


created 


| AST week General Electric Co. 
4 


a new near the top of its 
administrative staff—that of executive vice- 
president. Man who will fill the impor- 
tant post is Charles E. Wilson, for twenty 
years a G-E executive, the last seven years 
as vice-president in charge of the appliance 
and merchandising department. 


position 





The threshed grain is processed by 


the plant for the carbohydrates which 
make the alcohol. There remains a 
concentrated stock feed containing 40% 
proteins which is approximately 90% 
digestible (compared to the 40% diges 
tibility of cotton meal cake). In adds 
tion, the farmer has left the sorghum 
stalk, all of which makes edible silage 
Ultimate plans provide for paying the 
farmer cash for his sorghum grain and 
delivering for his return trip the amount 
of residue feed which his grain would 
produce. The feed is now sold to dealers 


How Farmers Will Benefit 


If estimates work out accurately 
farmers in hauling distance of 
plants will receive a large income both 
in cash and in the value of stock feed 
From 1,000 acres of sorghum raised 
near Atchison this year farmers will be 


paid for their grains by the Agrol plant 


SUC h 


$13,500, all in cash, which they 
wouldn't have received otherwise. On 
estimates of the Atchison County farm 


agent, the value of this year’s sorghum 


crops (grain, feed, concentrates and 
fodder) average $84.94 per acre of 
which $11.63 is cash. Based on the 


same estimates, the value of the coun 
ty’s corn crop is $9.36 per acre and of 
wheat $12.30 per 

Assuming that 30,000 acres of these 
lands were transferred from corn to 
sorghum crops, Mr Buffum asserts that 
from acreage I 


acre 


this would “be 


income 
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raised from $280,800 per year to 
$2,548,200, an increase of $2,267,400 
per year.” He adds: 

“If this 30,000 acres is transferred 
from wheat to sorghums, the income 
will be increased from $369,000 to 
$2,548,200, an increase of $2,179,200 
That is, the cultivation of grain 
sorghums for the production of grain 
to operate the Agrol plant, and concen- 
trate and fodder for teeding operations, 
will increase the farm income in the 
Atchison trade territory at least $2,000,- 
000 per year. This figure does not 
represent the increased value of the 
feed after conversion to meat or dairy 
products.” 


Contract System Proposed 


Mr. Buffum visions a large number 
of farm areas having a 50-mile radius 
with an alky plant in the center. The 
growers wae contract to sell so much 
sorghum grain to this plant and to 
divert a portion of their acreage to this 
crop. He says that, under present 
tested practices, commercial installations 
can make a gross profit of 15%, the 
net depending on individual efficiency. 

Local capital is becoming interested 





BUSINESS WEEK, 





in the states where Agrol is sold. Ne 
braskas exempts from her gasoline tax 
that proportion of an alky-gasoline mix- 
ture which is made from American farm 
Neighbor states may follow 
suit. Interest in farm chemistry has 
taken solid form in Kansas where a 
$720,000 research laboratory is being 
built (at the state agricultural college, 
Manhattan) 

But the Chemical Foundation is care- 
ful to state that all its development has 
been without any sort of government 
aid. And it hopes that its development 
will attract private capital. 


produce. 


Redwood Motor Fuel 


California company experi- 
ments with charcoal gas to 


drive trucks. 


ReDwoop charcoal as a basis for motor 
fuel is the latest by-product possibility 
developed by the California redwood 
industry in its aggressive market expan- 
sion program which already has resulted 
in several new uses for redwood. 


The Hammond Lumber Co., San 
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Francisco, is conducting experi: 

which carbon monoxide gas fro 
wood charcoal is used to operat 
The process used is similar to 
veloped in Europe, with alterati 
manded by the peculiar qualities 
wood. G. L. Graiff has found 
pound of charcoal will propel 

one mile. A top speed of 50 : 

hour has been accomplished 













How Fuel Process Works 


At the Hammond laboratory, 
coal is placed in a 12 cu. ft 
ried on a truck and heated by 
grate. As the charcoal burns 
ments are broken down into co 
parts. The smoke goes throug 
erator, then into a 
impurities are removed, then 
mixing valve where air is ad 
provide a combustible gas. Fro 
point it goes directly to the 
Atop the manifold is a car 
which may be used, if the « 
wishes, to “sweeten” the monoy 
with natural gasoline. In the 
arrangement, trucks may be pt 
by monoxide gas, by a mixture 
and gasoline, or by gasoline only 
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Hollywood Makes a Movie About a Business, and 
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CARO URI AA ERREEs 


TT HE two outstanding movies about 


business 

London” and “The House of Rothschild”—were both about 
foreign institutions. First American company to be thus drama- 
tized is the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, in the soon-to-be-released Paramount Picture “Wells Fargo.” 
When Paramount decided to produce the film, it found that 
the bank had available authentic data dealing with its early 


“Lloyds of life. 





The result is a coiorful, dramatic story that brings ov! 
vividly the part played by imagination, courage, and respons! 
bility in the building of an enduring business. 
“Wells Fargo” may well create a cycle of such films. 
actual photo of the Wells Fargo office in San Francisco in 1859. 
Right, shooting a scene of the Black Friday panic of 1855 in from 
of the movie reproduction of the office. 


It May Start a Cycle 





Truck: 


Moviemen 52 


Left is an 
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A HOLIDAY MESSAGE 


TO THE DRIVERS OF TRUCKS 
ee - 





‘ ARK TWAIN once said, “The 

: weather is always getting up new 
designs and trying them on people... 
I have counted one hundred and thirty- 
six different kinds of weather inside of 
twenty-four hours.” 

When the icy blasts of the Arctic 
come down most of us in the North 
can scurry to Cover, burt trucks and 
their drivers stay out and face the 
music. Daily deliveries are made; cross- 
country transit keeps to its heavy 
schedules; meat, milk, and merchan- 
dise are put through as on a day in June. 

Trucks today are built to take it, and 
so are the millions of men who pilot 
a world of freight on rubber. Trucks 
are showing their mettle and truck 
drivers are on the job. 

Whether you face the elements 
over the hood of one of the new 
Internationals, or whether your truck 
bears another name, INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER Salutes you. In the new 
line of Internationals we have done our 
utmost to give the driver snug refuge 
in cabs of automobile comfort, to put 
at his command the finest truck product 
it is now possible to build. Truckmen 
everywhere —more power to you! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“te 


buf 


= 





- 
= 


a = — 


, THIS IS KINGAN’S 116th INTERNATIONAL 

- Kingan & Co., indianapolis, ing., operate trucks at branches 

scattered from Tampa to the Great Lakes, from New York 

Trucks of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Quality to San Francisco. Users of Internationals for seven 
—from Half-Ton to powerful Six -Wheelers years, they are now standardizing on internationals. 
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More Used-Car Grief 


Exceptionally early cold wea- 
ther in most of the country has 
retarded sales. 





Detroit (Business Week Bureau) 
Cold weather setting in earlier than 
usual over most parts of the United 
States has added another worry to those 
already perplexing automobile _ sales 
managers. Used cars are even harder 
to sell than new cars when the snow 
flies. 

Two months ago, sales managers 
realized that stocks of used cars in deal- 
ers’ hands should go no higher. A 
month ago they felt that something 
should be done to reduce stocks, as 
dealers began to complain of too much 
money tied up in inventory. 


Concentrate on Merchandising 


Today, most companies are worried. 
Almost every old wrinkle in automobile 
merchandising—there are few new ones 


possible in this industry—is being 
resurrected from the archives and 
smoothed out for immediate applica- 


tion. 

Radio programs are being switched 
to feature “used car commercials.” 
New-car guarantees on used cars—in- 
suring purchasers against labor and ma- 
terials repairs cost for a period up to 
90 days—and newspaper advertising 








budgets signed over to used car depart- 
ments by new car divisions, are evi- 
dences of the concentration of the in- 


dustry on this problem. 


The trouble is not so much that used 
cars are of too recent vintage, as is 
greatest 
in dealers’ hands date 


customarily assumed. The 
number of cars 


back to 1929 assembly lines, with the 


number decreasing regularly for each 


more recent year. 


Used Car Values Higher 


On the other hand, used car values 
have gone up 24% over a year ago, 
according to the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, compared with an 
increase of only 8% in numbers. Rea- 
son: overtrading, mainly, with increases 
in new car prices also a factor in hiking 


valuations. Result: Average car in 
dealers’ hands is now worth about $300. 


In the final analysis, however, the 
crux of the used car problem remains 
the fact that the normal used car buy- 
are 
out of the market right now. From this 


ers—wage and low salary earners 


standpoint it is interesting to note that 
even Willys sales are = off, for 
the first time. 

more cars this year than had been 
planned—largely as the result of sales 
to normal used car buyers. As a matter 
of fact, many a Willys was sold during 
the last year by regular used car special- 
ists on used car lots. 





Industry uses 
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Willys produced 20,000 














wc" the refrigeration system in 
your plant if you want to cut corro- 
sion losses. Refrigeration is tough on 
pipe. Where ordinary ferrous metal av- 
erages only 8 years, wrought iron has 
averaged 19 years. That’s why many 
leading industrials use Byers Wrought 








EELTLLLLLLA 


Iron pipe and condenser tubes. Tell 
your engineers to write for the bul- 
letin “Wrought Iron in Refrigeration 
Systems.” A.M. Byers Co. Est. 1864. 
Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS | 





GENUINE WROUGHT IRON rusvULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee! Pipe for your other requirements 
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Carburetor Conflict 


Comparative neweomer igh}. 
for business. Old-ctimer jx 
charged with monopoly. 


Derroir (Business Week Bu 
A few years ago a group of B 
Stromberg officials resigned to o; 
a mew carburetor company—the ( 
ler Groves Co., with headqua: 
Detroit. 

On Dec. 9 of this year, the | 
Trade Commission cited the Car 
buretor Co. (an American Car & 
dry subsidiary) under the Clayt 
While seemingly far-fetched, th« 
relationship between the two ¢ 

There have been few busines 
highly competitive as the carl 
business. At one time there we: 
ter than a hundred manufacturers 
field. The pace of price comp 
and the necessity of maintaini: 
tionwide service, killed off on 
another, until a few years ago 
were only a handful in the game 
depression almost did for the re 


They Fall Out of Race 


Zenith sold out to Strombx 
now supplies only to truck 
manufacturers. A few weeks ag 
vel Carburetor Co. was reported 
to give up the ghost; it was si PI 
Buick, Nash, and Graham 

This would leave only four 
panies still active in the passeng 
field—Carter, Stromberg, Tillotson, a 
Detroit Lubricator. The latter has . 
a small share of Cadillac business 
lotson, in Toledo, furnishes carb 
for its old friend Willys. 

Were it not for Chandler G: 
Carter and Stromberg would bx 
ing only between themselves { 
rest of the passenger car business 


Distribution of Business 


Undismayed by the intense con 
tive situation, Chandler Groves st 
out after original equipment on 
senger Last year it landed 
Packard six. Now it supplies car! 
tors also for a Plymouth “‘econ 
model, and to Dodge for part ot 
truck production. Moreover, it sup; 
the Lincoln Zephyr. 

In General Motors, Carter 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds, and part : 
Cadillac. Stromberg has the Cadi ‘ 
and Buick. In Chrysler, the sixes car 
Carters, the eights Strombergs, wi! 
Carter on Plymouth and DeSoto, 
Stromberg on Dodge. Stromberg su; 
plies Ford, although C. G. is now g¢ 
ting a small share of the business ther 
also. Illustrating the competitivenes 
in the industry 1s the fact that Carter 
supplies most of G.M., although G.M 
holds 40% of the stock of Bend» 
which owns Stromberg. 

In its efforts to obtain a greater shar 
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supp 
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f or ginal equipment, Chandler Groves 
an up against the requirement of pas- 
enger car manufacturers that it must 

e able to offer nationwide service. It 
esigned replacement carburetors for 
s»opular makes of cars and offered them 
, the carburetor trade. 

From the standpoint of volume, re- 
slacement sales of passenger car car- 
uretors represent # a small fraction 
f the business. Outlets are mainly 
ervice outlets, made up of high trained 
ervice specialists. Usually they only 
eplace the necessary small parts. 
Carter, which does not make replace 
nent carburetors for cars on which it 
joes not supply original equipment, has 
uch a national organization of distribu- 
ors, direct dealers, and sub-dealers un- 
jer distributors. So has Stromberg. 
To protect itself against loss of trained 
ervice outlets, Carter, it is asserted, 
jotified its distributors to reduce dis- 
ounts to outlets handling competitive 
ines “introduced since 1934.” 

This alleged notification, together 
vith the fact that Carter and Strom- 
verg together supply close to 95% of 
vassenger car carburetors, forms the 
wcleus of the FTC charge. 
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Trust-Busting Bust 


Judge dismisses federal suit 
against instalment companies 
because of attempt to arrange 
consent decree. 


THe U. S. Department of Justice this 
week was back where it was three 
nonths ago in its anti-monopoly drive 
igainst the “big three” automobile sales 
nance (instalment selling) companies 

General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
Commercial Credit Co., and Commer- 
ial Investment Trust. 

The Department of Justice out-smart- 
ed itself. While a federal grand jury in 
Milwaukee was taking testimony on 
illeged misdeeds of motor manufacturers 
n collaboration with the finance com- 
panies, prosecutors and company attor- 
neys tried to make an out-of-court deal 





















Dismisses Grand Jury 

When Federal Judge Geiger learned 
of these negotiations for a “consent 
decree” behind the backs of the grand 
urors, he dismissed the grand jury and 
the entire proceedings as “improper,” 
and thus evoked from Attorney-General 
Cummings a strong denunciation in a 
letter addressed to the House Judiciary 
Committee, which has authority to ini- 
tiate impeachment proceedings. 

Testimony by automobile dealers and 
representatives of finance companies 
which compete with the “big three” 
(BW —Oct9’37,p16) began in Septem- 
ber. As the result, U.S. Attorney-Gen- 
¢ral Cummings came to the conclusion 
that General Motors Corp. tried to in- 
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duce its dealers to divert business to its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, G.M.A< 
that Chrysler Corp., which owns stock 
in Commercial Credit Co., tried to show 
it similar favoritism; and that Ford 
Motor Co. aided Universal Credit Co., 
subsidiary of C.I.T. 

Evidence supposedly was introduced 
to the grand jurors to show that if 
dealers did not use the finance facilities 
of the “big three” companies, cars fre- 
quently were late in arriving at show 
rooms. During the sellers’ market for 
cars im recent years it is charged that 
manufacturers often used the excuse of 
“orders ahead” to explain tardy de- 
liveries to dealers who failed to play 
ball with the afhliated finance company 


Charge Excessive Reserves 


The Attorney-General’s office also 
accused the finance companies of setting 
up excessive reserves in favor of dealers 
in order to get dealers to turn over their 
finance paper. But all companies, both 
large and small, use the reserve in some 
form to develop new business. G.M.A.C. 
establishes a reserve of 20° of the 
finance charge on new cars east of the 
Rockies (the percentage is higher on 
the Pacific Coast because terms are 
longer). C.1.T, and C.C.C. set up a re- 
serve of 14° on the first $500 of the 
unpaid balance, and 46% on the unpaid 
balance over $500. (There is no Pacific 
Coast differential. ) 

Up to $714 unpaid balance, the G.M. 
A.C. reserve is lower than that required 
by C.LT. and C.C.C.; but after $714, 
the G.M.A.C. reserve is greater. The 
reserve is part of the finance charge, 
not an addition to it. Thus, on a $714 
unpaid balance, the finance charge for 
one year at 4 of 1% a month would be 
$42.86. The reserve would come to 
$8.57, so that the net finance charge 
to the company would be $34.29 


Profit from Reserve Accounts 


Most automobile dealers make a sub- 
stantial profit from their reserve ac- 
counts, and the government contends 
that is prima fact proof that reserves 
exceed credit requirements. The finance 
companies declare that the reserve com- 
pensates dealers for repossession, recon- 
ditioning and resale expenses in connec- 
tion with an unexpectedly acquired car. 

The national companies buy paper 
which the dealer endorses, and by estab- 
lishing a reserve in the dealer's favor, 
they have what might be termed “auto- 
matic recourse.’” Competitors of the “big 
three,” operate to a considerable extent 
on a non-recourse basis (BW’—Novr- 
1 3'37,p47), and instead of setting up a 
reserve for the dealer, give him a re- 
bate, equivalent to the national com- 

any’s reserve. This is known as a 
Sesie for bringing in the business. In- 
deed, most dealers regard the reserve or 
the rebate as a deserved payment for 
supplying finance companies with paper. 








Airlines Cut Rates 


Several companies make winter 
reductions on various impor- 
tant routes. 


Six weeks ago, with winter coming on 
and airline revenues from passengers 
going into a decline, speculation about 
general reductions in fares reached the 
public (BW —Novwl 3'37,p16) More 
than that, one of the big lines—Trans 
continental & Western Air—announced 
a special excursion rate which drew 
caustic comment from its big rivals. 

But this week TWA seemed to be 
more of an entrepreneur whose exampk 
would merit substantial emulation 
Down came rates im various ways; 
prospective were worries for the fare- 
makers until the pattern had been 
pieced together. 


Rates Come Down 


For instance: Northwest Airlines 
announced cheaper rates from Chicago 
to Minneapolis and St. Paul, and from 
Chicago to Seattle. The Chicago-Twin 
Cities hop, as it goes into effect Jan. 1 
with Northwest, will cost less than 2¢ 
a mile. Chicago-to-Seattle rates come 
down to around 34¢ a mile, compared 
with the present general average of 
around $¢. 

United, big transcontinental line, in- 
dicated that it would meet the rates out 
of Chicago, but hoped it wouldn't have 
to go further. The industry wondered 
what the final outcome would be 

At resent, Braniff Airlines 
a the TWA _ excursion 
Western Air Express offers cheap round 
trip rates on its Los Angeles-Salt Lake 
City line, and two smaller outfits (Han 
ford Airlines, and Continental Airlines) 
have cut rates on Midwest routes. No 
damage has been done to the trans 
continental rate structure, really—but a 
passenger could use Western Air Ex 
press between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City, use the big transcontinental 
lines for the rest of the trip to Chicago 
or New York, and cut the cost 


has 
rates, 


Rivalry between Cities 

There is another problem, too, in 
civic consciousnes and rivalry between 
cities. If the new fares to Seattle from 
Chicago, for example, increase the traffic 
to that West Coast city, San Franciscans 
will yell for a cheap fare to their town. 

Thus the present situation is not a 
happy one. Bad flying weather cuts 
down the volum: of traffic, and there 
is always a tendency to reduce rates in 
winter. But it is dreadfully hard to get 
the public to accept a corresponding 
boost in the spring—and that’s where 
the rub comes in. From the events of 
this week, observers think that reduc- 
tions haven't ended yet, and that agree- 
ments on basic rates are the next big 
item for discussion. 
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days of railroading, 


~ INCE the early 


various systems for communicating from end to end of a 
on the 
Freight trains of present day lengths offer new 
experimentation, 
Railroad engineers, cooperating with leading electrical equip- 
ment companies, have developed three systems for providing 


long train—hand signals, lanterns, 


whistle, ete. 


problems and as a result of 


trainmen 


toots 


Using Radio to Talk from Engine Cab to Caboose 





have used 


locomotive metallic circuits, 


Pennsylvania 


end to end communication over trains of varying length 
of these are based upon telephone apparatus operati: 
but the 
way radio sets, one at each end of 
the engineer is talking to the “brakie” in the caboose. Thy 
system requires no wayside hookups, and can_ provid: 
munication with radio-equipped 








compact, simplified 
In the ; 


third uses 
the train. 


stations along the r: 





Airports in the Red 


Survey shows operating losses 
and will serve as guide in 
searching for remedies. 


THE American Municipal Association 
has revealed a study of airport operation 
which shows the need of a chart for the 
fogs that surround their financial activi- 
ties. Conclusions were studied at a con- 
ference in Washington this month, 
attended by representatives of cities. 
the aviation industry, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, and other federal agencies. 

The study demonstrates the generally 
accepted fact that airport operation is an 
expensive business. Also that munici- 
palities feel that the interstate and de- 
tense factors make it a ‘national rather 
than local” problem. Which is another 
way of saying that they hope that Uncle 
Sam_ will through with more 
money. 


come 


Figures on Losses 


Some 738 cities have constructed air- 
ports costing over $300,000,000. Sev- 
enty-eight operators revealed that their 
average losses for 1936 were $13,332 
per port, the total being $1,039,936. 
This is especially interesting when com- 
pared with expenditures. Twenty-three 
cities that were studied reported aver- 
age annual maintenance and operating 
costs of $29,683 last year. For 88 mu- 
nicipal airports, average cost was 
$19,862 for Pittsburgh 


operations. 


“suffered the greatest annual operating 
loss—$179,057.” 

If depreciation, payment of interest 
and principal on ioe and similar 
items had been included, none of the 
88 airports could have shown a profit 
and most deficits might have been 
doubled or tripled. Only six of the 88 
showed a profit with these items elimi- 
nated, and their average profit for the 
year was $561. 

The figures are expected to be of 
great value in spot-lighting weaknesses 
and planning their elimination. 


Need Men in Aircraft 
90% of graduates of special 


schools get jobs quickly. New 
school dedicated. 
COINCIDENT with seasonal reports of 


large orders to aircraft manufacturers, 
a post-depression problem of the indus- 
try is getting more and more attention. 
The problem is: where are the skilled 
workers coming from, to take care of 
the increased need for factory help, 
technicians, and mechanics? 

To some extent, this is a more press- 
ing problem in the East than in the Far 
West, as the big plants in California 
and Washington are of such size that 
they attract workers from other parts 
of the country. But the basic need is 
for a ready-flowing source of new man- 
power, trained in the way the factory 


managers want it trained, and th 
Coast shares this problem. 

There are a large number ot 
aviation schools, and currently t 
reported crammed full of st 
Some of the graduates, not be 
of a job, spend a good deal « 
looking for work, yet the cons 
the trade is that not more than 
these are allowed to seek 
A recent report of the Acronaut 
visory Committee of the New Yo 
Board of Education, in this con: 
showed that about 90° of av 
school graduates were placed 
within a short time. 


WOrk 


West Coast Air Schools 


On the West Coast a rema 
growth in air school personnel has 
reported, with record enrollments 
Boeing school at Oakland, and the 
school at San Diego. Major a 
however, is centered in Los An 
where there is a sizable 
orders and factory payrolls are bu! 
In downtown Los Angeles, the W 
School of Aeronautics has installed « 


rate new welding shop equipment 


simultaneous instruction of a scor 
students, and new machinery has 
installed for machinist training 
and night classes are being held 


bac I ds 
























In the same district, the trend of 


industry toward 


carefully pla 
courses, with the help of aircraft b 


ers themselves, was illustrated rec« 


when the Aero Industries Technica 
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te was dedicated, to train men ‘to 
” for the jobs which are open 
Executive board of the institution in- 


John K. Northrup, president, 


Th Northrup Corp.; C. A. Van Du 
gn, vice president, Consolidated Air 


craft Corp. ; and Robert E. Gross, presi- 
dent, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. These 
men directed preparation of the courses, 
design and layout of the school’s four 
buildings and five-acre “campus,” se 
lection of training equipment, and the 
engaging of instructors. They will su- 
pers ise operations. 
Advising the executive board is a 
distinguished group: D. L. Brown, 
president, United Aircraft Corp.; Don 
ald W. Douglas, president and chai 





man of the board, Douglas Aircraft 
Corp.; Major Reuben H. Fleet, presi 
dent, Consolidated Aircraft Corp. ; 
Jack Frye, president, Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc.; J. E. Schaefer, 
president, Stearman Aircraft Co.; I. I 
Sikorsky, president, Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corp.; E. I 
Wilson, president, Chance Vought Di 


vision, United Aircraft Corp.; and 
J. H. Kindelberger, president, North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

The school is located close to Los 


Angeles terminals of the air lines and 
near plane manufacturing plants. Build- 
ings and equipment represent an in 
vestment of $500,000. Student 
ity 1s 500. 


capac - 


Employers Organize Own C.LO. 


of lockouts. 


WitH Portland and Seattle in the 
throes of bitter interunion warfare, 
and Los Angeles employers busy devis- 
ing new weapons to defend their tradi- 
tional open shop, Pacific Coast business 
s watching San Francisco and a new 
ndustrial relations set-up there which 
many see as providing a powerful deter 
rent to labor strife in the area. 





SOME PRLS 


Faced a few months ago with union- 
ization of every class of workers, from 
newsboys to bank clerks, the San Fran- 
cisco employers organized a solid front 
through a Committee of 43 (socalled 
from the number of its original mem- 
bers) which represents practically every 
industrial and business group in the 
ity—a kind of employers’ C.1.O. Em- 
ployers in San Francisco and its neigh- 
bor, Oakland, are organizing by indus 
tries into closely knit, incorporated as- 
sociations. The associations handle their 
ywn problems, the committee acting in 
in aie capacity only. 


Movement Takes Hold 


The movement is gaining ground un- 
ler the leadership of such Coast ex- 

utives as Roger D. Lapham, presi- 
lent of American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., Ward Maillard, head of a promi- 
nent San Francisco import-export house, 
Sen. Albert E. Boynton, president of 
the San Francisco Industrial Associa- 
tion, and R. B. Funsten, president of 
Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co. Or- 
ganization is proceeding quietly without 
fanfare or newspaper publicity. 

Various attempts to effect a solid 
employers’ association have been made 
n the past, but the wide diversity of 
wusiness interests, and the fact that labor 
pursued the technique of “picking off” 
ne employer at a time, always spelled 
lefeat. Then those shock troops of 





the Pacific Coast labor wars, the Water- 
front Employers and the Pacific Ameri- 
can Shipowners, demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of a closely knit employer or- 


San Francisco companies form a united front to 
oppose unions by mutual financial aid and by use 
Oakland applies same idea. 





ganization. At the close of the 1936 


maritime strike they incorporated on 
coastwide basis, hired an executive to 
serve as president, and gave him a 
staff of trained assistants But mor 
important, they said to labor (and t 
themselves ) We will stand or fall t 


gether. We have adopted labor's own 


slogan, “One for all, and all for one 


Minimum of Labor Trouble 


Since then they have enjoyed a mini 
mum of labor difficulties. With this 
example before them, industrial leade 
organized the Committee of 43 and 
set up a united front plan 
so far have been satisfactory 

The organizations are complete and 
iron-clad, binding members to live up 
scrupulously to the dictates of the as 


Results 


sociations and their agreements, so far 
as labor practices are concerned. Pen 
alty for violation is expulsion, which 
means leaving the offender to make out 
as best he can. 

On the other hand, the associations 
guarantee full support to members in 


case of labor trouble Their by-laws 
contain this provision: “If any labor 
union or member of such union 

shall violate any agreement with 


this corporation or any member thereot 














What the NLRB Has Done 
a ee ae 
3 fs 3 oe : 
ts ots sf dss tse FEE Yes FF fF FF 
33 ~ > VS - S&S Se. SES s= 3 sé == = 
= — Vy EF & GT so RRS aS «= a= “we 
1 hree Months to - 

January 1, 1936 466 =122,.940 175 55 8G 30 9 33 21 i7 ll 
January, 1936 110 20,346 84 21 39 20 4 14 ’ 9 6 
February . 66 §,424 55 11 35 6 3 5 8 : 2 
March . 90 19,300 80 27 30 19 4 18 3 10 3 
April 142 11,646 93 22 16 22 3 10 9 7 3 
May 108 26,460 98 28 50 1 5 42 ’ 18 1 
June 86 34,739 95 38 i4 6 6 13 3 11 6 
July 74 31,936 85 34 33 9 9 24 8 15 2 
August 112 8,565 65 33 22 9 1 6 14 2 1 
September 150 9,214 62 18 33 7 ’ 15 ’ 14 21 
October 147 27,335 167 54 80 14 19 69 3 62 2 
November 88 309,187 78 14 40 18 6 25 5 18 16 
December 128 18,986 142 47 62 24 9 44 3 15 9 
January, 1937 110 24,744 118 25 78 14 1 4 10 31 3 
February 195 74,870 123 37 64 17 4 31 2 1¢ 5 
March 239 49,616 143 25 91 25 1 16 61 0 7 
April* 477 159,251 216 57 129 22 6 49 23 35 29 
May* 1,064 319,572 447 56 328 is 15 107 $1 103 4 
June 1,284 369,856 671 139 )0=—s 468 57 5 141 70 100 108 
July 1,343 305,161 775 136 472 162 5 105 22 87 183 
August 1,122 306,006 743 146 448 129 20 95 64 7S 106 
September 991 180,465 763 126 183 133 21 105 21 98 99 
October 1,053 181,351 801 190 4s4 99 58 105 22 71 82 
25 Months’ Total. 9,645 2,616,970 6,132 1,339 3,615 904 272 1,131 135 R54 779 

* Post-validation period. 

Source: National Labor Relations Board Bu av 





compilation of National Labor Relations Board activity, the record is brought up to 


date again. 


with more than a million workers primarily 


Most notable change is the growing number of petitions since last May, 


interested in getting a, plant election. 


Consequently the NLRB is worried mostly about mechanical facilitation of elections 


and certifications. 


Unfair labor practices are tapering off as a cause for complaint; 


injunctions or suits brought against the board have decreased, though several are wait- 
ing for the final decision and four (BW —Dec#37,p49) have reached the Supreme Court. 
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or shall refuse to work for any mem 
ber the board of directors may 
render to such member or members the 
fullest moral support and such financial 
and other aid as shall be approved by 
the board of directors.”’ 

“Such financial and other aid,” as 
illustrated in the practices of the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association, in 
cludes payment to a member company 
for incurred when the unions tie 
up ships. In actual fact, other business 
firms have filled orders for strike-bound 
competitor members of their association. 


loss 


Employers Use Lockouts 

The employers have an_ effective 
method of forcing unions to live up 
to their contracts, which has done much 
to eliminate the quickie strike and job 
action against individual employers. 
Here again, the maritime industry led 
the way. A lockout is put into effect 
and all dealings are broken off with 
the union. This, of course, means a 
complete shutdown in the industry. 

The maritime group adopted the 
lockout as a definite policy, incorporat- 
ing it in their by-laws, early this year. 
Since then they have used it, or the 
threat of it, several times, and with 
success. Latest demonstration was this 
month when the Shipowners’ Associa 
tion of the Pacific, whose members op 
erate some 90 steam schooners in the 
coastwise trade, clamped down on the 
Sailors’ Union and the Marine Fire- 
men, Oilers, Watertenders & Wipers 
Association as the result of a quickie 
strike on one schooner in violation of 
an agreement to settle disputes by a 
port committee, with work continuing 
in the meantime. A year ago, the ship 
involved might have been tied up for 
six months or more while the rest of 
the steam schooner fleet continued to op- 
erate and the striking crew were given 
jobs (by the union) on other ships. 


Unions Surrender 


But this time the owners invoked the 
lockout. Orders went out to tie up all 
90 steam schooners, putting 2,500 men 
on the beach. These men did not ap- 
preciate losing their jobs simply be- 
cause three or four of their fellows ob- 
jected to one of the meals on their 
ship. The unions surrendered before 
vessels could be beached. 

There have been other notable exam- 
ples of how the new order works. Re- 
tail clerks, striking at the H. C. Cap- 
well Co., Oakland's largest department 
store, recently threatened mass_picket- 
ing. Forty-one Oakland stores, served 
notice that, if any attempt was made to 
close Capwell’s all 41 would close. The 
union immediately dropped the mass 
picket idea and accepted the employers’ 
peace terms previously rejected. Oak- 
land’s restaurant owners weathered a 
similar storm by the same tactics. 

Latest San Francisco group to or- 
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ganize is the Association of San Fran- 
cisco Distributors—employers of ware- 
house labor. A year ago they suffered 
from the unions’ ‘‘picking off” process 
as practiced by the experienced Harry 
Bridges, who sent his warehouse union 
at the warehouses one at a time, or a 
small group at a time. As a result, 
more than 40 agreements were devised 


in that field, no two of them th: 

Today the distributors are pla 
to consolidate those agreements 
making wages, hours, and workin 
ditions uniform and enabling a 
front to be maintained. San Fra 
hotels also have organized alo: 
same lines and other key gro 
in process of formation. 


Toledo Labor Plan Bats .817 


Peace board settles 70 out of 84 cases in first 


months of 1937. 


finds that mediation method pays. 


“WHAT can the community do about 
it?” has become an oft-repeated query 
in the labor relations ea 
swer book. Checking up this week, 
Business Week finds that chambers of 
commerce and other civic associations 
still are making industrial relations a 
foremost subject of group discussion, 
that about a dozen cities have organized 
“Citizens Leagues,” and that Toledo 
still is the best-known proponent of lo- 
cal mediation. 

Toledo is celebrating its centennial, 
and in the minds of the average resi- 
dent in the third city of Ohio “the first 
98 years were the toughest” in labor 
relations. About two and a half years 
ago the Toledo Industrial Peace Plan— 
usually known as the Toledo Plan— 


was adopted, and times have | 
trying since that date. 

Commenting on labor troubk 
June, 1934, Business Week said 
ledo strikers get the biggest head 
in describing the violent Electric A 
Lite labor troubles. But throu 
1937, Toledo's labor disputes 
gained attention only in one 
case—the short-lived dispute bet 
an independent union and a big C.1.0 
group (BW —Sep18'37,p20). Ar 
Toledo's 51 major plants, current}; 
ploying some 20,000 workers, hay 
the problems of any other city 
w th the “rise of labor.” 

In commenting on the results o! 
city’s voluntary mediation plan, 
sors are careful to remind 


opDse! 
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After more than two years, cit 





America’s First Aerial Tramway 





"OU'’VE 
newsreels. 
on cables between giant towers, that go 
swinging from Alp to Alp carrying sight- 
seeing tourists or skiers and their equip- 


the 
hung 


tramways in 
cars, 


seen aerial 
They’re those 


ment. Up in the famous Franconia Notch 
of the White Mountains, a special New 


Hampshire state commission is building 
the first of these aerial tramways in Amer- 
ica. With the new popularity of winter 
sports, particularly skiing, other resort: 
may follow the lead. The tramway will 
be more than a mile long, will cover 
vertical ascent of more than 2,000 feet 
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that problems still must be met, and 
that easy settlement of labor disputes is 
not always possible. This is borne out 
y the records for the first 10 months 
if this year, which show 14 cases in 


which the Peace Board participated but 


which it did not settle. But the other 
ide of the record is this: 70 cases were 
settled, 58 of them without strikes or 
iockouts, amd in 28 of these cases, 
trikes had been threatened. In 1936, 
frst full year of operation, the board 
settled 28 cases, including 12 strikes 
and three threatened strikes. 


How Disputes Are Taken Up 


The Wagner Act, of course, applies 
to Toledo industries affecting interstate 
commerce, but the sponsors of the local 
mediation service point out the lack 
of mediation or arbitration machinery 
in the federal act, even though genuine 
collective bargaining takes place and 
reaches a deadlock. In an effort to 
supply this “missing link” of media- 
tion, the local board offers its services 
to both employers and employees. 

Disputes can be taken up after any 
one of three moves: the director of the 
board can offer his services, a labor 
group can ask for advice, or an em- 
ployer can submit a request for media- 
tion. Thus far, there has been a gen- 
eral willingness in tight cases to submit 
the problem to the board; no one has 
flatly rejected its proffered services. 

Such pressure as exists to bring dis- 
putants before the board comes princi- 
pally from the public and the local 
newspapers, which by and large have 
supported the plan and have learned 
to put a certain amount of trust in it. 
There is no established procedure of 
mediation—usually the director meets 
jointly with management and the union 
negotiators, gets a clear understanding 
of the dispute, and seeks a good 
method of approach to compromise. It 
all seems to work pretty well, accord- 
ing to Toledo consensus, and there 
have been numerous requests from other 
cities for advice on the proper way to 
set up such a service. 


Advice on Procedure 


In this connection, the Toledo As- 
sociates, civic group headed by Joseph 
K. Close, advise that a good mediation 
plan cannot be evolved overnight and 
that the community should first try to 
get labor and management groups to 
talk it over without fanfare or publicity, 
then work out the details before an- 
nouncing the plan. Thus nobody's toes 
aré stepped on and no bitterness or 
suspicions are aroused on the part of 
groups which think that the other side 
is trying to put over a fast one. 

In the case of Toledo, as nearly every- 
one remembers, Edward F. McGrady 
did the early spade work. After the 
electrical workers strike was settled, 
Mr. McGrady presented a draft of a 











LABOR ANGLES 





Unemployment insurance, which in New 
York State means a fund of more than 
$100,000,000 built from employer contri- 
butions during the past two years and 
which begins to pay benefits to eligible 
jobless persons next week, takes a lot of 
explaining. The what, why, how, when, 
and where are told in a little booklet— 
and 5,000,000 copies is the first print 
order. Employers of insured employees 
will handle the distribution. 
* ¢ 

Having decided that industrial unions are 
in the strongest position in certain cases 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board, and that craft unions seem to have 
the edge in other cases, the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America has re- 
organized so that it is now both kinds. 


Thus it can represent craft groups in 
strictly-defined metal-working cases, or 
can be a “one big union” where that 


policy pays. MESA is found principally 
around Cleveland, and is an independent 
group which was founded in NRA days. 
* ¢ @ 
Labor unions publish a host of periodi- 
cals—newspapers, magazines, editors’ clip- 
sheets, pamphlets, and mimeographed news 
releases. A.F.L:’s recent annual report 
listed more than $40,000 spent for print- 
ing, mailing, and supplies such as paper 
and envelopes. Individual unions also go 
in for publications in a big way—print- 
ing, stamps, and paper ran to more than 


$114,000 for the ladies garment workers 
locals and headquarters last year. C.1.O 
has about 20 newspapers of various kinds, 
and is reported to be all set with a $60, 
000 fund to set up a national weekly. Bur 

the best seller of all these publications 
is likely to be a little booklet: “How to 
Handle Grievances,” by the steel 
workers union in Pittsburgh and devoted 
to a careful description of the Jones & 
Laughlin grievance settlement system. In 
dustrial relations people who have not! 
ing to do with steel have been plaguing 
the union's offices for copies, and the union 
is beginning to think it's got something 
there. 


issued 


om ca & 

California had some legal reasoning tw 
digest this week, in the form of two court 
decisions on labor cases. Ruling 1: Picket 
ing is legal—such as that employed by 
the retail automobile salesmen's union in 
San Francisco to advertise the fact that 
32 employees of the Howard Automobile 
Co. members—even though no 
strike exists. Ruling 2—that a contract 
with an unincorporated union is held by 
the members of that union, and that if 
they change their international affiliation 
they still have the majority bargaining 
right. This ruling settled the case where 
an A.F.L. group joined C.1.0., and the 
employer protested that his contract with 
A.F.L. was still good although the union 
which signed it had another name. 


were not 





mediation plan to the local newspapers, 
which in turn broadcast it. The then 
Assistant Secretary of Labor suggested 
“a composite forum, representing the 
community, to which either side can 
bring its grievances, and which shall be 
of such repute and dignity that much 
trouble can be avoided.” 

Further suggesting that the board 
consist of five labor members and five 
employers, Mr, McGrady then went to 
both sides and asked them to propose 
committeemen. Early suspicion was 
finally overcome, and the board got 
down to business in July, 1935. It 
was Clearly understood in the beginning 
that the board had no authority to or- 
der anyone to do anything and that 
cooperation of various groups should 
always be on a voluntary basis. 

Today, ‘““McGrady’s baby” is still get 
ting along well, taking its cases as they 
come. Ralph Lind of the National 
Labor Relations Board was the first di- 
rector and got the wheels to turning, 
making one more change—he ap- 
pointed eight “public members” to as- 
sist the ten labor and management of- 
ficials. That, too, has worked well, as 
the public members lend advice and 
counsel but have no way of outvoting 
one sice or the other. No votes are 
taken, as a matter of fact, in any case. 

One big problem which has not been 
solved in Toledo, and which concerns 
the board and its future, is the rivalry 


between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Both groups have many 
union members in the Toledo district 
but the Peace Board labor members arc 
all A.F.L. men. Since the plan was set 
up, the C.1.O. has entered the picture, 
and the question of conference repre- 
sentation for that body probably will 
be met soon if the big labor groups 
don't make peace. 
City Council Provides Funds 

The board's first full-time director 
was Lee S. Harding, paid by the De- 
partment of Labor and sent out by 
Mr. McGrady after Mr. Lind was forced 
to retire to Cleveland to meet the rush 
of NLRB business. Mr. Harding, too, 
was recalled when other cities began 
to plague Mr. McGrady for a “man 
like you sent Toledo.” And the 
Toledo City Council passed an ordi- 
nance for continuation of the board 
and provided funds to pay expenses. 


$0 


Present director is Edmund Rufhn, 
veteran mewspaper writer and _ labor 
reporter, who is now in his second 


term. He was elected by the board, 
and can be fired by the board. For 
the year 1937, total costs to the city are 
estimated at $6,950. 

And that amount is slight, the To 
ledo citizens say, cuilliioe what 
changes have been wrought in the con- 
duct of industrial relations. 
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NEW IDEA in tunnel construction is incorporated in the 
recently-opened “Broadway Tube,” built by Metropolitan Oak- 
land, Calif.. at a cost of $4,000,000 to facilitate traffic between 
the city and its Contra Costa County suburbs. 
proaches, light transition structures, consisting of overhead alumi- 
num reflectors have been placed to prevent direct sunlight from 


Something New in Tunnel Engineering—Light Transition Structures 





At the ap- 


falling on the roadway. 
the driver approaches the exit, the amount of sunlight 
tunnel increases. This allows him to adjust himself gradually : 
the transition from artificial light to the bright sunlight jy) 


which he emerges. 
arrangement is particularly effective. 





or 
or" 


Metropolitan 
The reflectors are so arranged that 


Oakland { 


As the tunnel runs east and west 





FTC to Clean Up Fur Field 


Rabbit may be called rabbit and “‘mink-dyed marmot” 
just plain ground-hog after Federal Trade Commission 
tackles industry’s trade practices next week. 


For more than a year fur retailers, 
through their trade associations, the 
Retail Manufacturing Furriers of 
America, and the Greater New York 
Retail Fur Association, have been com- 
plaining loudly to the Federal Trade 
Commission of the unfair trade prac- 
tices which existed in their industry. 
But FTC was usually busy elsewhere. 
This fall, however, the voice of the lady 
consumer was heard throughout the 
land, and the combined protests of the 
country’s clubwomen and the retail fur- 
riers eventually had the FTC agreeing 
to sit down with the fur industry next 
week for a fair trade practice confer- 
ence in New York City. 


From Trappers to Brokers 


A good many of the fur industry's 
troubles stem from the fact that it is 
at the same time both over- and under- 
organized. Some 55 _ organizations 
represent the various branches of the 
industry—ranging all the way from 
trappers’ trade groups to assorted asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, merchants, 
retailers, brokers, and even rabbit deal- 
ers. And since very few branches of 
the industry are content to have only 
one organization represent them, the 
result is that whenever more than two 
excited, gesticulating furriers collect on 
a street corner, they are suspected by the 
trade of forming a new association. 
And they probably are, too. 


The net result of the welter of little 
associations in the industry is a marked 
lack of cooperation between branches. 
Hence, when one group starts -com- 
plaining mildly of practices indulged 
in by another, the answer is invariably, 
“You're another.”” And there the 
matter rests, unless someone of the 
numerous fur trade lawyers happens to 
want an extra piece of business. (Prob- 
ably in no other trade do lawsuits or 
lawyers flourish as they do in the fur 
business. Let a furrier set up in busi- 
ness and immediately there’s another 
one-client barrister—usually an uncle 
or a cousin or nephew ready to hang 
out his shingle. Even the social organiza- 
tions—the salesmen’s‘clubs and the like 

are well represented by, lawyers.) 

The industry did have a national or- 
ganization back in the years from 1923- 
26, but it died of delusions of grand- 
eur before it had accomplished any- 
thing, leaving a sour taste in the trade's 
mouth. Now, the only organization 
which in any way represents the en- 
tire industry is a tax committee organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of fighting 
the excise tax on furs (which was 10% 
until a few years ago—3% now). 

Argument for the removal of that 
tax rests on the ground that furs are 
no longer luxuries, but necessities. 
Good furs may still be luxuries, but 
it is becoming increasingly simple to 
get fur coats for $40 or $50 or less. 


Of course nobody expects to 
particularly good coat at that f 
except sng the lady who 
Whatever else she may get fi 
money, she gets all fur, even it 
100% rabbit as it likely is at that ; 
Most furs are imported into th 
S., and through September of 
year there were 92,808,644 
pelts, most of them from Australia 
next largest number of imported 
were lamb, kid, sheep and goat, \ 
altogether accounted for only 8 
871 pelts. In the trade rabbit is 
erally known as coney, or if a ha 
tone is desired, lapin. And afte 
been processed and dyed the rabbi 
famed into furs with such glam 
names as Beaverette, Mendoza B« 
French Beaver, Erminette, Chinchi! 
Sealine, Seal-Dyed Coney, and the 


A Friend of a Friend— 


But possibly the lady isn’t b 
rabbit furs. She may, like most w 
this year, want a Persian Lamb coat 
probably she wants it to be a bar; 
A friend of a friend knows a 
wholesale house, no doubt, where 
sell a few selected retail custome: 
wholesale prices. (The industry 
more than its share of these, and n 
of them extremely reliable too 
matter of fact the president of 
wholesalers association is a retail 
If she is lucky the lady will get a 
bargain. On the other hand she : 
listen to the wholesaler while he t 
her he will charge her the same pric« 
charges Macy, and she may walk 
with a coat for which she paid s 
$25 or $50 more than Macy did. 

Retailers are strongly opposed to t 
practice, but the fact that it’s a pr 
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e business, and one that will be hard 
jo away with is shown by the fact 
t when it comes to a showdown and 
, retailer threatens to take his business 
way unless the wholesaler quits retail 
many a wholesaler admits he would 
ather lose a few such accounts than 
his profitable retail sucker trade 


Questions for Purchaser 


Possibly, though, the lady fur-coat 
prospect buys retail. She will come 
cross a Mewspaper ad on this order: 
Sale of Furs—$45. Made to sell for 
$100-$200”. Does the lady stop to 
think on whose word the furs were 
supposed to be sold for $100-$200? 
Does she read the ad carefully and 
discover that the furs on sale are so 
few in number that by the time she 
reaches the store the bait will have 
been gobbled up by the early birds, and 
the saleslady will “switch” her over to 
, high-priced coat? Does she look to 
see whether the retailer could possibly 
have slipped some seal-dyed coney coats 
n the racks with the Hudson seal 
without saying anything about it? 
Does she read on the label on any 
coat whether it has been pieced, or 
lended, or that it is possibly a rebuilt 
model ? 

Probably not. Yet these are the 
practices which are irritating the lady 
onsumefs, and they are the ones tney 
want to see abolished. The rules pro 
posed for discussion by the FTC con- 
ference include one stating that the 
true mame of the fur must be the 
ist word in a description, such as 
Hudson Seal-Dyed Muskrat”.  Fur- 
ther, they would establish as unfair 
practices such tricks as deceptive trade 
marks; misrepresenting a fur’s country 
of origin; failure to disclose in ad- 
vertisements when furs are tipped, 
blended or dyed; selling rebuilt coats 
as new; selling coats made of scraps, 
such as paws or tails, without so stat- 
ig; the disparagement of competitors 

falsely imputing to them dishonor 
ble conduct; placing false records on 
invoices; price discrimination; below- 
st selling; rebates and allowances 





Consumers Favor Labeling 


What practices the rules will cover 
when finally promulgated are still 
doubtful, but the lady consumers are 
ready to ask for a complete labeling 
job from trapper to retailer, with all 
nformation tagged. Retailers are will 
ng to go along with consumers. Man 
facturers, for their part, demand that 
memorandum selling, unentitled dis 
mints, and returns by retailers be the 
rst things to be cleaned up. However 
ie rules finally emerge from the FTC, 
t's more than likely that the indus 
try itself will have to set up the ma 
hinery to make them work. And the 
lawyers are getting ready for more busi 
hess. 





Once in a while a prospective 
buyer asks us what guarantee 
goes with a Warmer & Swasey 
Turret Lathe. The answer is— 
we never consider any sale 
complete until the buyer is 
making a profit on his Warner 


& Swasey investment. 


Warmneré SwaseyTurret Lathes 
eam an average net profit of 
20% for their users, offen in- 
crease production 30% and cut 
costs 50%. Whether or not a 
Wamer & Swasey would do as 
much ormore in yourparticular 


plant is something we can tell 

























































you before you invest a penny 


For 57 years Warner & Swasey 
has been building for industry 
a machine (and a reputation 
behind it) that produce their 
own guarantees, in prede- 
termined results, in your pro- 


duction line. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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What to Do About Dress Returns? 


One manufacturers’ group threatens members who 
make secret deals with retailers. Some relief is hoped 
for through an FTC code. 


ONE of the sharpest thorns in the side 
of the apparel industries has long been 
retailers’ returns—an old custom where- 
by any merchandise that isn’t sold is 
dumped back into the lap of the manu- 
facturer from whom it was bought, 
with some such excuse as that of bad 
workmanship. Though it’s an old thorn, 
its point hasn't worn off, and, with the 
tali season just ended a particularly 
slack one, it’s begun to prick again— 
especially in the dress industry. There, 
it is estimated, the returns often come 
to $30,000,000, or about 10° of the 
total volume, and this year they're going 
to be higher still. Hence, dress manu- 
facturers squared off again last week in 
another effort to bring the situation un- 
der control. 


A Buyers’ Market 

The dress industry—in common with 
all garment industries which have the 
identical situation as to unit production, 
style turnover, and style and size as- 
sortment—finds itself involved in the 
old vicious circle. The industry con- 
sists of a number of small specialized 
production units, the result of which is 
a buyers’ market. Retailers buy up 
large stocks, which, by the law of aver- 
ages, they can’t sell out 100°. And so 
the retailer finds it fairly simple to 
avoid taking losses himself by forcing 
the manufacturer to take back the un- 
sold merchandise. The manufacturer 
then must sell it at distress prices. The 
more distress merchandise on the mar- 
ket, the less chance there is for better 
distribution of new models, and the 
more returns there are from retailers. 

The cure? Possibly there’s none at 
all. Returns can’t be cut out altogether, 
since many of them are completely jus- 
tified—about 3 or 4° of them could 
be called justified, according to manu- 
facturers. But this year, with returns 
mounting up to 10 or 15, the indus- 
try has broken out again with a rash of 
possible remedies 


Control Bureau Set Up 


Dress manufacturers are represented 
by three trade associations—Popular 
Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, 
which includes those manufacturers sell- 
ing under $4.75; National Dress Manu- 
facturers Association, the medium group, 
and Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, rep- 
resenting higher-price manufacturers. 
Most concerned over returns is Popular, 
which asserts that its production is near- 
ly half the total for the entire market. 
Last year, Popular set up a Dress Re- 
turns Control Bureau to tackle the prob- 


lem. Organized as an unlimited vol- 
untary association, the bureau checked 
up on flagrant returners, and managed 
to face many of them with the evidence 
and force them to take back unjustified 
returns. 

Naturally, however, the control bu- 
reau couldn't get very far with large 
retailers, chain and department stores, 
and resident buyers’ offices, for they 
found it easy to coerce manufacturers 
into secrecy, or they exchanged the 
goods they returned for ¢ models. 
But during the first nine months of the 
year, the bureau met with some measure 


of success. 


Trade Conditions Hit Bureau 


Then, in October and November, 
at a time when consumer resistance 
mounted high, returns began to flood 
in and the bureau found its work washed 
up in the general demoralization of the 
whole market. 

To give the bureau a set of teeth, and 
try to stall off another such completely 
hopeless situation, Popular last week 
announced it would penalize any mem- 
bers making secret deals with retailers, 
or otherwise violating Popular’s fair 
trade rules, by fining them, and, on 
continued violations, tossing them out 
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of the association. And though 
threats were teeth, the trade sti!! 
they'd be largely ineffectual. 

Now awaiting some measure of 
through the Federal Trade Comn 
stipulation of a code of fair trad 
tice provisions, promised for this 
Popular is mulling over the pr 
whether the Robinson-Patman Ac: 
have the power to control unj 
returns, as a form of price discr 
tion. 

And it's Popular’s belief 
this low end of the industry can 
slight measure of stability, the 
priced groups can step in with an 
grated and effective industry-wid 
gram. 


Suggests Joint Board 


That program has been suggest 
Mortimer Lanzit, executive dire 
the National Dress Manufacturers 
ciation. A Joint Board of CG 
he says, made up of 12 memb 
the industry, might be set up and 
powered by the several associati 
audit manufacturers’ books, and 
cover the amount of consignment 
ing that was being carried on, as 
as the number of unjustified ret 
Such a board might apply the prov 
of the R-P Act against manufact 
and retailer violators. It might att 
to eliminate the causes of justified 
turns. And it might negotiate wit 
the union, which has as much stake 
a prosperous industry as the manufa 
turer, and solicit their aid in maintai; 
ing fair trade standards. 
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A State Consumer's Bureau, the first of 
its kind in the country, has been set up 
in Michigan by Governor Frank Murphy, 
as a division of the State Bureau of Agri- 
culture. Located in Detroit, and scheduled 
to start functioning on Jan. 1, the bureau 
will furnish consumers with specifications 
on any article they contemplate buying, 
to protect them against inferior merchan- 
dise. It also plans to tackle standardiza- 
tion of consumer goods and to attempt 
to increase the factual information on 
labels and in advertising. The bureau dis- 
claims any connection “with any of the 
movements which are trying to commer- 
cialize consumers’ service,” states that it 
won't advise for or against particular 
brands, but will simply provide specifica- 
tions. 
* ¢ & 

Esquire-Coronet, Inc., with its new $2.50 
art quarterly, Verve, out on the stands, is 
turning its attention to its next infant, 
Ken. Ken will hit the stands at the end 
of March, sell for 25c a copy, appear every 
other week. Advertising rates for the 
first nine months will be $900 a page, 
black and white, $1300 for color, with a 
guaranteed circulation of 250,000. The 
print order for the first issue is to be 
500,000, with news stand orders already in 
hand reported at 200,000. This week 


Ken's first flamboyant promotion piece, a 
book about the size of a family album, 
took 110 pages to say that Ken would be 
radically different in typography and lay 
out, that its writing would be couched 
in a completely new form, that it would 
have the flash appeal of the picture maga 
zines, the topicality of the news magazines, 
the lasting value of the general magazines, 
and that it would give its readers the 
“inside” on everything on earth. 

* * & 
Evidence that the boycott of Japanese 
goods is gaining headway is found in the 
announcement that where there were on! 
five manufacturers making lisle hosiery six 
weeks ago, the number has risen to fifty 
five by now, with retailers’ demands for 
lisle increasing. An exhibit of cottons 
which was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York last week featured 
lisle hosiery in Chinese red and green 
colors for next spring. 

* * 


ws 


The Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., in a poll of some 150 leading national 
advertisers, a representative cross-section 
of the country’s leading manufacturers, 
found that in spite of the talk about 
budgets shrinking all around, 77% plan 
at present to spend as much or more for 
advertising in 1938 as they did in 1937 
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so. 
lived and so ‘positive 
that it is steadily re- 
placing other less 
sotisfactory 
methods. 


1937 


Arrange Radio Pact 


Division of broadcasting chan- 
nels between North American 
countries is concluded at Ha- 
vana, 
AFTER seven weeks of involved tech- 
nical deliberation and delicate diplom 
acy, the Inter-American Radio Con 
ference concluded its work in Havana 
last week with negotiation of the first 
radio treaty covering the North Amer- 


ican continent. Previous agreements | 


had covered only a division of broad 
casting channels between the United 
States and Canada. The inclusion of 
Mexico, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Cuba in the new treaty is 
expected to end the troublesome inter 
ference with broadcasting in the two 
Northern countries which has | 
caused by the high-powered ‘‘outlaw’ 


border stations—notably those on the 


south side of the Rio Grande. It will 


also make it possible for the North | 
American countries to present a solid | 


front at the world allocation conference 
in Cairo next February. 


The Conference’s Job 


The problem before the Havana con- 
ference was one of divvying up the 106 
channels (each 10 kilocycles wide) 


|which can be accommodated in the 


standard broadcasting band, ranging 
from 550 kc. to 1,600 kc. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that no two 
stations can operate on the same chan 
nel unless there is an adequate mileage 
separation between them—and the 
greater the power of the stations, the 
greater the mileage separations must be 
It was further confused at Havana by 


the need for a solution which would | 
involve the fewest number of shifts in| 


existing station assignments. 

Of the 106 channels, the conference 
designated 59 as “clear channels” 
meaning those on which “the dominant 
station or stations render service over 
wide areas and which are cleared of 


objectional interference within their 


primary service areas and over all or a 
substantial portion of their secondary 
areas.” 


Designate Clear Channel Group 

By specifying the use of dire 
tional antennas and by limiting the 
power for various stations, the confer 
ence found it was possible to accommo 
date 105 stations in the clear channel 
group, divided up among the various 
nations on the following basis: 


United States 

Canada and Newfoundland 
Mexico 

Cuba ; 

Dominican Republic 

Haiti 


To provide facilities for these 105 
stations, it was necessary to provide for 
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duplication of facilities on 21 of the 59 
clear channels, but 38 were preserved 
unbroken for use of stations with a 
minimum of 50,000 watts power and 
no maximum. Of these 38 channels, 25 
were awarded to the United States, 6 
each to Canada and Mexico, and 1 to 
Cuba 

After setting aside the clear chan 
nels, 41 of the 47 remaining frequencies 
were designated as “regional channels’’ 

those on which “several stations may 
operate with powers not in excess of 
5 kw. (5,000 watts) The primary 
service area of a station operating on 
any such channel may be limited, as a 
consequence of interference, to a given 
held intensity contour.”’ 


+ 
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The remaining six channels were set 
aside for the use of local stations 

The American delegation of eng, 
neers and diplomats, headed by Com- 
mander T. A. M. Craven, formerly 
chief engineer and now a member of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, plans to press for immediate rati- 
fication of the pact by the Senate. 
After that, will come the readjustment 
in present assignments occasioned by 
the new treaty. Or, now that conti- 
nental limitations are established, the 
FCC may tackle the problem on a some- 
what more ambitious scale and call for 
a radical re-deal of American facilities 
in line with the reallocation proposals 
on which it held hearings last year. 


No Fourth Chain Yet 


Transamerican Broadcasting, once billed as the next 
national network, appears to have settled down to 


service functions. 


IN a sedate trade paper announcement 
a fortnight ago the Crosley Radio 
Corp. informed the trade that Trans- 
american Broadcasting & Television 


Corp. would henceforth be exclusive 


national representative for Cincinnati 
stations WLW and WSAI. 

This was no news to the trade, which 
knew that Transamerican had, in effect, 
been exclusive representative for WLW 
for some little time already. But the 
ways of Transamerican have always 
been cloaked in mystery, and even the 


ad Transamerican took the trouble to 
run sometime last year in Variety, 
headed ‘There's No Mystery About 


Transamerican,” did not dispel it. 
Set up back in July, 1936, 65% 
controlled by Warner Bros., 35% by 
John Clark, who left WLW to become 
Transamerican’s general manager, the 
Organization is as unique in the radio 
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But it still has big potentialities. 


field as it is secretive. Originally it 
was assumed that Transamerican’s aim 
was to become a new national network. 
Using WLW, the only American super- 
power station, as a center of = 
Transamerican would try gradually to 
absorb the whole Mutual Broadcasting 
System, with which WLW is afhiliated, 
and become a star of first magnitude in 
the radio firmament. Indeed, not a star 
but a whole constellation, for, thanks 
to its Warner Brothers connection, it 
would have at its fingertips all the 
talent and music it would need. That's 


how the rumors went at the time. 


“WLW Line” Organized 

But Transamerican's plans developed 
slowly. When, early this year, WLW 
made a deal with WHN, the New 
York station controlled by Loew movie 
interests, whereby they would exchange 
sustaining programs, and WHN would 
become the exclusive originating studio 
for WLW in New York, it looked like 
the beginning of the Transamerican 
network. The addition of WFIL in 
Philadelphia and KQV in Pittsburgh 
completed the “chain” which was 
known as the “WLW line.” The 
WHN deal furnished WLW with an 
outlet in New York which advertisers 
there could use to get their programs 
into the Cincinnati market, and super- 
vise them in New York. 


But as yet Transamerican hasn't 
swung into any of the tremendous 
things that were expected of it. The 


“WLW line’”’ still exists, with the same 
basic stations, and some 120 affiliated 
stations connected with it sporadically 
—making it a flexible network. Its 
future is not so plain to foretell. WFIL 
in Philadelphia, for example, is re 
ported to be so confused by its multifari 


WEEK, DECEMBER 2; 
ous chain athliations (NBC Bly 
ual, and Quaker State in addit 
Transamerican) that it is think 
getting out of the WLW li 

tions west of WLW in Cincinn 

recently found to be using the 

ing program service so rarely 

wasnt economically sound for 

american to keep permanent lin 
to them, and the circuit was rey 
an hourly basis. 


Picture Seems to Be Changing 


Even WLW is reported skitti 
chances for a fourth big netw 
it's warming up again to the 
system, which it helped to 
couple of years back but which it 
out of—at least so far as sha 
operating expenses was conce: 
year or so ago. It was then that 
cottoned to the fourth chai: 
During part of last summer 
was so busy with Transamerica: 


rial it was hard for the Mutual § 


with which it has remained n 
afhliated, to book time. Now 
ture seems to be changing agair 
Currently Transamerican reg 
self as essentially a sales orga 
with two principal functions 
of time on stations with which 
agreements, or on regional net 
as the case may be—and the 
and selling of programs outright 
As a matter of fact there 
services in the broadcasting field 
Transamerican wouldn't be able t 
form. It acts as a network, a 
representative and an advertising 
now—suggesting stations to a 
booking time, handling billing 
program ideas, producing then 
or in transcription. Chase & Sat 


show last year, “Do You Want 1 


An Actor?” was a Transamerican 
The new Lucky Strike-Warner 
show this fall is another 


Rich in Potentialities 


Where Transamerican will head 


is anybody's guess. It can still | 


\ 


almost anything at all, considering 
it has access through its WHN 


up to the Loew-Metro-Goldwyn-M 


interest, including film talent and 


i 


publishing houses, and through War 
Bros. to the Warner holdings, and 


Waddill Catchings, Warner 
rector, controls Associated Music 
lishers, Inc., 
patents. 


Bros 


D 


and numerous televisi 


Last week, incidentally, Warner Br 
acquired from the Catchings inter 


control of Muzak, which 


music by wire to hotels and restau 


and which they plan to develop 


popularize throughout the 


Along with the recent work whic 
doin 4 


Warner interests have been 


the recording of radio program 
film, trade observers figured this : 


be the start of wired television 
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New Products—New processes, new designs; 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 
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WHEN not extended for taking light 
eadings, a hood slips snugly over the 
ew G.E. photographic photo-electric 
exposure meter, protecting its face and 
+nt-sensitive cell. Extended, the hood 
nits errors by holding the angle of 
-ht received to approximately that of 
mera. General Electric Co., Schen 
dy, N . also provides a hinged, 















hood 


the 


tted door 


in the end 
door 


of 
Opening the increases 
f the instrument by 10 to 1 for read- 
gs under illumination. Removal 

the hood itself the in 
strument into a light meter for checking 
me and illumination. An 
nbuilt calculator translates foot-candles 
to shutter speeds for any film and 


ns ape rture. 


sensitivity 





low 


transforms 
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OM Musto-Keenan Co., 1801 S. Soto 


St, Los Angeles, are coming “Felker 
Di-Met” circular cutting blades which 
ll cleanly cut the most brittle sub- 


inces, such as porcelains and plastics 
{ optical glass. A thin-walled Pyrex 
be 4 in. in diameter can be cut in 
ilves. Explanation is that diamonds 
re embedded by a new process in the 
eriphery of the 6-in. and 8-in. diame 
metal blades. A portable }-hp. mo- 

furnishes power enough for clean 
its through 1-in. plate glass. 







TENNIS players who play a hard driving 
game and thus require a lot of restring- 
ng will be interested in how Ken-Wel 
Sporting Goods Co., Utica, N. Y., licks 














Bakelite ¢ 
with one change 
Significant feature is a 


>. 
wo problems in 

ket design. 
Bakelite laminated strip securely posi- 
tioned in a channel running around the 
frame of. the new Ken-Wel “Duracket,”’ 
which strengthens the frame and touch 





ens string holes to permit tighter string- 


ing without cutting and 


splitting. 


consequent 


ad 


THERE is no trigger on the new “Elgin” 
pneumatic hammer now being put on 
the market by Borm Mfg. Co., Elgin, 


Ill. Push the hammer against the work 
and away it goes. The largest of three 


models will handle 13-in. star drills. 
Added feature is a holder which 
locks tools in position, eliminating any 
necessity of holding drills in position 
manually. 


tool 


THERE have been display signs com- 
posed of magnetized letters, and bulle- 
tin boards with felt-lined to re- 
ceive plastice letters. Now come ‘'Spell- 
O-Tex” illuminated displays with vac 
uum letters and figures which 
like leeches to glass panels until time 


slots 


cling 










F « We 
comes for change or correction. Bes 
bee Products Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
makes them in round, oblong, and poly- 
gon shapes, complete with holders, re- 
flectors, and electrical units ready for 
quick plugging. Electrical unit in 
cludes a flasher mechanism which will 
also synchronize and even syncopate 
the lighting of two or more units. 


DESIGNERS of the new “Zephyr” elec- 
tric shaver have sidestepped several com- 
plications by mounting its cutting head 
directly on the end of, and in line with, 
the shaft of the motor. Thus the little 
device, manufactured by Zephyr Shaver 


Corp., 92 Gold St., New York, is held 
to the face in the manner of an old- 
fashioned straight-edge razor. Rotary 
motion of the cutting head permits 


right- or left-handed shaving, 
the grain as well as with it. 


against 
















































LATEST models of a famous bus have a smart 
new dashboard of grey Durez. It weighs 


less than the lightest of metal panels, is just 
as durable, has all the strength necessary. 









AMAZING as it may seem, this refrigerator 
latch (made of a special Durez molding com- 
pound) is actually more resistant to abrasion 
than a metal latch. This special material is 
just one of the many Durez compounds cre- 
ated for a specific job. 










SPOTLIGHTING their new tableware design 
with a midget Durez display, International 
Silver Co. finds it gets front counter show- 
ing, attracts plenty of attention. Another 
sample of clever exploitation of Durez’ de- 
sign possibilities and sleek finish, 












SALES-BUILDING premium de luxe is the 
Micro-Lite flashlight pistol. Like a// Durez 
parts it is produced in a single operation, 
comes out of the molding press complete 
even to the final lustrous surface 


Durez, the phenolic resin compound, offers design, 
production and sales advantages unequalled by 
conventional materials. For further information 
ami suggestions, write General Plastics Inc., 1112 


EF. Walck Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


Durez PLasrtTics 
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Canadian Provinces 
Talk is revived of consolidat- 


ing some of them, for the sake 
of economy. 


OTTAWA (Business We ek Bure au) 
Talk has been revived in Canada of the 
possibility of economizing on taxes by 
consolidation of some of the provinces. 

The scheme has been revived as a re- 
sult of the investigations of the Rowell 
Royal Commission which started a sur- 
vey three weeks ago of both the eco 
nomic and political relations of the 
provinces. Relief, public works pro- 
grams, federal responsibility for pro- 
vincial finances—these are the problems 
which caused the Ottawa government to 
set up a commission to make a special 
study of current conditions. 


Old Idea Is Revived 


The investigation started in Winni- 
peg, Man., with representatives from 
the province, the city, and business 
clamoring to place their criticisms and 
proposals before the commission, It 
was in these first sessions that the old, 
old idea of consolidation was revived; 
as soon as the news was broadcast, an 
entirely new project developed 
cooperation between the provinces ot 
Ontario and Quebec. 

A scheme for consolidating the gov- 
ernments of the three thinly populated 
prairie provinces—Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta—blossoms _ peren- 
nially in the Dominion. They raise the 
same crops; their climate 1s similar; 
they prosper or suffer together accord- 
ing to the market for their farm prod- 
ucts—importantly wheat. Back in the 
1890's a battle to have one province on 
the prairies instead of three was fought 
and lost. At every period of hard times 
since, the idea has reappeared. 


t lose 


Common Interests Favor Union 


Since the political and economic in- 
terests of three provinces are identi 
cal, it is argued by proponents of the 
plan that one lieutenant-governor, one 
ministry, one legislature, and one civil 
service organization could , administer 
the public affairs of the entire region 
where three of each are now maintained. 
The question of union will figure in the 
recommendations of the Rowell Com- 
mission. 

When the commission reaches the 
East, a similar question with regard to 
the Maritime Provinces will come be- 
fore it. It is already being discussed by 
students of maritime economics. As in 
the West, the idea is not new. The 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island have 
little more population than Montreal. 
Administration of all of their provin- 
cial affairs jointly should present few 
difficulties. Resistance will come from a 
carryover of the old feeling in the Mari- 
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Will Canada’s 


Provinces Consolidate? 
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CANADA'S provinces have from time to 

4 time considered regrouping themselves 
into fewer larger units for the sake of 
governmental economies and more effec- 
tive provincial planning. The map shows 
the natural regions into which the coun- 
try falls, and the divisions into which a 
Royal Commission may soon recommend 
that they be divided. The map does not 
show the mass of Arctic islands which 


are really a part of the Northwest 1 


tories, which are governed by © e 

appointees. Area and population of ; 

proposed groupings are compared i 
Provinces Sq. Miles P ; 

British Columbia j 
and Yukon 573,331 t 

Prairie Provinces 753,497 

Ontario 412,582 

Quebec $94,534 

Maritimes $1,237 1 ; 

Northwest Territories 1,309,682 : 





times that they have never been ade- 
quately compensated for the sacrifices 
they made in throwing in their lot with 
the Dominion 70 years ago. 

It is the possible threat of provincial 
consolidations, particularly of the prairie 
provinces, that has led to the second 
major development—the growing co- 
operation between Ontario and Quebec. 
These two provinces include 7,000,000 
of the Dominion’s 11,000,000 people, 
and the bulk of its wealth and industry, 
and they contribute the major share of 
the federal revenue. They say now that 
they are tired of being the uncomplain- 
ing milk-cow for the provinces to the 
East and West, and are >reparing to re- 
sist any move to seaelile tresh federal 
financial assistance to the other prov- 
inces in the form of cash subsidies, 
freight rate subsidies, loans to meet in- 
debtedness, and relief loans. 


Ontario-Quebec * Axis” 


Ontario and Quebec are drawing to- 
gether frankly for the purpose of safe- 
guarding their interests in face of new 
demands from the Western provinces 
for further federal assistance. Out- 
spoken Premier Mitchell Hepburn of 
Ontario, pointing to the Manitoba gov- 
ernment’s plea for more help from 
Ottawa as an alternative to default on 
provincial debt, has retorted by arrang- 
ing a conference with Premier Duplessis 
of Quebec, to defeat the request. 


The union of British Colum! 
the Yukon has been under open 
sion for several months 

Outcome of the various schem¢ 
not be known for time, 
long as the Rowell commission's 
is under way they will be a toy 
major discussion because they, 
certainly than any other project 
figure in the final report on the re 
ot the provinces. 


some 


Kennedy's Ships 


Government designs cargo ve~ 
sels to show ship lines what it 
thinks they need. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—Cargo shipping, poor but proud 
wouldn't take the government's con 
struction subsidy money on sales 
and blue prints, so now the Marit 
Commission will offer the operators 
dozen new ships on a platter: Here a: 
the new ae sir; these are steamers 
and those are diesels. 

Operators didn’t take the subs! 
money because they didn’t have 
down-payments on their share ot 
cost; because they didn't like the g 
in labor's eye; because, some decla 
Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the 
commission, tried to rush them 
a burdensome, over-capitalized re 


ace anata 
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zation; and lastly, because they 
: in t like the restrictions tied to the 
lwbsidy by the shipping act which 
ted the Maritime Commission and 
placed the ocean-mail contract system 
th direct government aid based on 
stic-foreign cost differentials 
Now the law is being revised, remov 
any restrictions, reducing the op 
rs’ share of the cost (BIW’—WN 
7 p17). With a more favorable 
ww on the books, the Commission will 
1 while to see if the foreign route 
perators can be enticed by the sight of 
spanking new boats on the ways. Then 
ere’s the other possibility of subsi 
zing part of the intercoastal service to 
ep new construction up to navy speed, 
ith suitable defense characteristics 
Domestic operators right now are not 
t all displeased with the idea, as inter- 
astal water-borne commerce is still less 
an 1% of the total. Failing that, a 
traight course is laid toward govern 
ent ownership of the merchant marine, 
vith semi-navy personnel, which can't 
trike, to man it. 


The Fundamental Problem 


It all simmers down to this: the 
erchant marine is a necessary, im 
rtant part of the navy; the govern 
ent is trying to make that section of 





e navy pay part of its own way in 
veace-time; but, because American 
tandards are higher than those of other 
intries, it's a tough job. 
The 12 new cargo vessels on which 
Maritime Commission wants bids 
ll have a speed of 154 knots which 
make them 50° faster than thx 
ority of American merchant vessels 
{ this type now in service. They will 
built to a standard design adaptable 
f Operation on practically any ocean 
ite. If they are not disposed of pri 
itely before completion, they may be 
ed for replacements on the Govern 
nt-owned steamship lines. According 
unofhcial estimates, the 12 vessels 
ll cost between $18,000,000 and 
$23,000,000. Four of them will be 
team-propelled and four diesel-pro 
elled, while the type of propulsion of 
remaining four will be decided 
fter an examination of the bids. They 
nust be completed within 420 days 


Design for New Ships 


[he Commission's design calls for a 


essel 435 ft. long, 63 ft. in breadth, 
ith a load draft of 253 ft., a displace 
ent of 13,900 tons, a dead weight of 
1 tons, and a cruising radius of 
00 miles. It will carry a crew of 
Original plans for passenger ac 
modations have been eliminated 
The design for the vessel, known as 
C-2, is the first of the standardized 
s for several types of ocean-going 
irgo and combination passenger and 
rgo vessels which are being developed 
the Commission. 
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The hands of a golfer as they work MAIC H ED 
together in gripping a club PA - 


PROBABLY a person’s two hands 








suggest “Matched Pair” as aptly 





as anything we could ever think 

of. To illustrate a point, we want to rename them. We'll 
call one hand an Otis Elevator and the other hand Otis 
Maintenance. 

People usually see only one member of this team—the 
elevator. But they feel the difference in the quality of service 
an Otis-maintained elevator gives. They may not always 
know why, but they instinctively know when they’re getting 
good service. 

If you have an Otis Elevator, you'll see the logic of team- 
ing Otis Maintenance with that elevator. Your Otis office 
is ready to show you how this combination means elevator 
economy, as well as better service. Otis Elevator Company. 


OTIS MAINTENANCE and you can forget your elevators 













































Distillery Expands 


Hiram Walker, of Canada, is 
constructing a $2,500,000 build- 


ing in Scotland. 


OTTaAwa (Business Week Bureau) 
Determined to extend its already prom 
inent position in the United States 
whisky trade and also to invade the 
British market, the big Canadian firm 
of Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts 
Ltd. is building a 2,500,000 imperial 
gallon grain distillery at Dumbarton, 
Scotland, which will be finished in a 
few months at a cost of about $2,500,- 
000. Recent indications of a strong trend 
in United States consumer taste toward 
Scotch whisky (BW —De« 4’37,p17) 
is an important influencing factor in this 
expansion. It is estimated that about 
80% of the increase in whisky con- 
sumption in the United States for the 
first three quarters of 1937 was in 
Scotch. 

The Canadian company now owns 
two malt whisky distilleries in Scotland 
-Glen Burgie and Milton-Duff-Glen- 
livet-—and three blending  establish- 
ments—Ballantine & Sons, James & 
George Stodart, and Stirling Bonding 
Co.—all in Glasgow. It will thus be 
in a position to conduct all processes 
in the production of Scotch. The busi- 
ness in Great Britain is conducted by 
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Hiram Walker & Sons (Scotland) Ltd., 
entirely owned by the parent firm. 

Last month the company floated the 
first offering of industrial securities by 
a Canadian firm on the London market 
for a number of years, the $5,000,000 
issue being over-subscribed several times. 

It plans to bid for a share of the 
British whisky market when its stocks 
become sufficiently aged. 

The company continues to enlarge its 
United States plant at Peoria, IIl., con- 
tracts having been let for its tenth stor- 
age warehouse which will bring its 
storage capacity to 846,000 bbl. 

In Canada the firm operates distilleries 
at Toronto and Walkerville, Ont. 


Rap B.C. Oil Prices 


Gasoline too high, fuel oil too 
low, says British Columbia spe- 
cial commission. 


THREE years ago British Columbia's 
government yielded to repeated pro- 
test against the high costs of coal and 
gasoline, and appointed a commission 
to find out if the complaints were 
justified. 

The commission, headed by Judge 
M. A. Macdonald, made an exhaustive 
investigation which, incidentally, cost 
more than $100,000. It heard wit- 


The owner of a large factory building was alarmed by the 
manner in which the walls of the building were “weathering” 
He said: “See if Koppers makes anything for this.” 

Koppers technical men prescribed a treatment with a tar-base 


material which prolonged the life of the building at least ten years. 
. © 


When you have an industrial problem, see if Koppers makes 


something for it. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


Boiler and Power Piants Castings 
Cleaning Plants 
DHS Bronze 
Industrial Chemicals 


Piate Work 


Dehydration Plants 
Hydrants 
Piston Rings Tanks 
Recovery Plants 
Roefing Toarmase Rood Tors 


Timber Water Gas Generotors 


Coke and Gas Plants 


Sewage Disposal Equipment 
Tar Products 


Waterproofing 





Coal and Coke Coal 
Creosote 


Fast's Couplings Fire 


Municipal Incinerators 


Purification Systems 
Ships ond Barges 
Treated 


Valves 
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nesses representing the coal 
and the oil 
terests concerned 
mission issued its report, a | 
ument dealing with almost ev 
of the subject investigated. B 
who had expected whitewash 
prised by its drastic recommer 
The commission found that 


and 


distributors 
This week 


Columbians have been paying ; 
much for their coal and 
Eighteen cents a gallon was 
a fair price for gasoline in Vai 2 
The current price is 28¢ : 





Oil Supplants Coal 


British Columbia coal mit 
sold their product from M 
Alaska. Coal was the basis 


first mining industry in the | 
even in the days of Hudson's b 


Rr mR RR RRM me eine 


pany domination. But for 
years the coal trade has lang 
and the coal operators conte: 


competition of foreign fuel oil 
from the United States, has be 
ically responsible. Oil has sup 
coal as fuel in ships that used 
all their bunkering at Nanaimo, ¢ 
mox, and other British Colum! 
ports; it has been widely ado; 
office buildings, hotels, and 
dwellings in B.C. cities. 

The Macdonald report revealed 
one important reason for fue! 
ascendancy in British Columbia 
been a policy on the part of 
companies to make gasoline “pay 
freight.” In the words of the re 
“heavy fuel oil is sold in British ( 
lumbia at uneconomic prices, and ; 
not carry its own fair load of 
These costs are unjustifiably shift 
gasoline. Consumers of gasoline 
for many years been paying exce 
prices for gasoline to enable oil 
panies to sell heavy fuel oil at a 
Gasoline users have therefore been pa 
ing in effect a bonus to heavy fu 
users, not to benefit, but to 
the local coal industry.” 


Explaining an Anomaly 

After reading this, critics of t! 
companies said they realized why Br 
ish Columbia alone consumed 
fuel oil than the whole of Australi 
three and a half times as much as B 
gium, and one-third as much as Ital 
with 70 times the population. 

Just what the outcome of these 
elations will be has yet to be deter 
mined, but repercussions may bc 
throughout Canada and in the N 
west states. The provincial g 
ment is not expected to take acti 
the present session of the legis! 
but when the province names a p 
utilities commission, regulation of £ 
and oil will probably be included 
its scope, along with such monop 
as electric power, gas, street rail 
and telephone services. 
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Business Abroad 


Japan outlines economic development of North China 
under South Manchuria Railway authority. Christmas 
trade booms in Germany as hoarding is resumed. 
Britain plans stiffer Far East policy in deal with France 
io handle the Mediterranean. 








VorLD business is ending the year in a slightly happier frame of mind than was 
ected a month ago. Christmas buying was much greater than had beea 
ully anticipated, though luxury lines suffered in comparison with last year 
in the raw materials steadied, and there was a revived interest in ne \ 
Volume of the major stock exchanges was no greater than in any holiday 
n, but prices firmed and the outlook was good. Foreign exchanges are rela 
steady, and the foreign trade outlook moderately good. Most uncertain 
ctor in the year-end picture is the international political situation which is stormy 
the Orient, and threatening in Europe 
Until authority is reestablished in Japan, the tension in the Far East will con 
| The firm demands from Washington have sobered even the radicals in 
kyo, and the mounting protests from Nipponese business leaders over the moves 
hich have provoked a fresh wave of anti-Japanese sentiment in every major 
rid market has had its influence in 
kyo military circles. Stiffening of reverse. Ordinary trade appears about 
British attitude in relation to the the same as a year ago. The aggregate 





ur East is evident in the mew project of bank clearings for the past week 
ler negotiation with France whereby were about $4,000,000 above the like 


rench troops and warships will re week of last year but the improvement 
ce British in the Mediterranean Winnipeg and 

lon decides suddenly to shift ad Toronto showing declines. Carloadings 
ditional forces to Singapore. It follows have now dropped below last year, the 
a the heels of the new firm demands latest week's total being 47,187 as 
a Tokyo from Washington. Moscow against 50,047 a year ago and 50,568 
reported to be sending supplies to the Ontario Hydro 
e defeated Chinese by way of Sinki 


if was irregular, both 


previous w eek 
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showed a gain in pru ry ioad ot 
to Ni ¢ i I | r¢ ] ol 
the 7 / a I to | 
in November, cot ipared w 
October 
Radio set sales by produc 
the third qual ae | ot fotalicd 
| i \ i! ed if SS { 5 he 
ing the la yes | s s i 
I tory 0 tp was | S ! ‘ 
De« lime in aut ol ‘ prod IK 
Nove cr Ss now snow ofr 
figures. [The month's o p was j 
unt pared with 8,1 for Oct 
be 1 10,812 for Nov 
For the 11 months, however. a tot ot 
I8O,34 inits represented a gain of 
31°) over the like period of last ye 
Curtailment of buying by fo: 
eign customers is reflected in Canadiar 
exports and its effect is working bach 
into production and trade. But Trade 
Minister Euler forecasts a total export 
business of $1.000.000.000 tor th 


year, keeping Canada in fourth Pp 


among ¢ xport ing nations 


} 


some railway improvement Is not 


The Canadian National deficit, payabl 


by the public treasury, will be cut ab 


$3,000,000 from last year, bringing it 
to $40,000,000. Canadian Pacific shar 
earnings will show a large increase overt 


1936 

Pig iron production in Novem 
ber was the highest since January, 1930 
at 81,463 tons, itt compared with 80 





a route which Japan is not likely 
blockade These, 


support through 


mn to be able to 
th the British 
Hong Kong, and the French through 
do China, will provide the backbone 
persistent Chinese to 
lapan, particularly as Nipponese forces 
their way further in 


Nazi Christmas Show in 


resistance 
rk into the 
ies 

Washington ruled this week that 
the Brazilian milreis would be assigned 
fluctuating values from day to day for 


mputation of import duties. The 
irrent rate is about $0.0547. 
While the outlook for next year ts 


longer gloomy, business in most 
untries will register mild in 
lanuary, which may continue through 
¢ first quarter, but if the turn is called 
n the United States, and large scale 
buying of raw materials resumed, 
there will be no recession abroad com 
parable to the slump of the last six 
months in the United States. 


losses 


is 





Canada THE third annual German Exposition 
and Christmas market ended a stormy 

Business is steady at recent high — existence this Friday at Grand Central 
levels. 7 Palace in New York City. The exposi- 


Exports begin to reflect 
smaller foreign buying. 


OrrawA—The Christmas season 
passing without any marked trend in 
Canadian business. Some indicators are 
zhtly favorable, others slightly the 


tion, sponsored by the German-American 
Business League, Inc.. of which Fritz 
Kuhn, leader of the American Nazis, is 
the chairman, had as its purpose the pro- 
motion of trade relations between the 
United States and Germany——but nine 


1S 


New York Draws Protests 





days of the exposition served to emphasize 
the growing anti-Nazi bloc in this country. 
Outside the building, pickets of the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League patrolled daily, 
exhorting passing crowds to boycott the 
exposition. Inside the ‘building, tenants 
circulated petitions “protesting the display 
of the huge swastika flag streaming out- 
side the front of this building alongside of 
our American flag.” 
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992 for October and 74,334 for No 
vember, 1936. Steel ingots and castings 
were off slightly from October well 
ahead of November, 1936. 

British cottons are steadily improving 
their position in the Canadian market 
under the imperial preference pact 
From 1932, they have advanced from 
11% to 23% of Canadian consumption 
in the case of cotton cloth, and cor- 
respondingly in yarns. 


France ; 


Outlook for 1938 is fair; tun- 
damental readjustment has only 
started. Paris plans close de- 
fense cooperation with London. 


Paris (Wireless) —French business con- 
ditions have changed little this week, 
and the outlook continues to be good 
for finance, but not bright for industry. 

Gold continues to return to France. 
The budget has been voted by the 
Chamber, and is not expected to be 
greatly changed by the Senate. New 
decree laws are expected soon to allevi- 
ate the 40-hour law for those industries 
which have found it most difficult to 
operate successfully under its restric- 
tions. But the fundamental economic 
position of the country is not good. 
Paul Reynaud warned of this when he 
declared this week that Finance Minis- 
ter Bonnet’s estimates of the amount 
of new borrowing the treasury would 
be required to do next year were grossly 
underestimated. Bonnet claimed the 
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government would scrape along on 
27,000,000,000 of fresh capital, 
whereas Reynaud claimed that at least 
46,000,000,000 would be needed. 

International tensions came into 
the limelight again this week when it 
was revealed that negotiations are under 
way between England and France which 
will provide that if English forces must 
be withdrawn from the Mediterranean 
for service in the Orient, they will 
immediately be replaced with French. 
This indicates the cde of cooperation 
which is developing between Paris and 
London in the face of the threats from 
the totalitarian bloc—Japan, Germany, 
and Italy. 


Germany 
Public again hoards textiles. 
New consolidation loan brings 
total public financing since 


1935 to 8.000,000,000 marks. 


BERLIN (Cable)—Christmas trade was 
given an unexpected boost during the 
last 10 shopping days by the sudden 
new wave of hoarding of goods, par- 
ticularly textiles. The recent deteriora- 
tion of quality of some materials is 
what started the buying rush.  Evi- 
dently the proportion of synthetic ma- 
terials used in the making of new ma- 
terials is growing. 

Berlin executives look forward to 
1938 with mixed feelings. Interna- 
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tional complications ire 
feared, and internal pressure 
the self-sufficiency program is 
the plans of many producers | 
industry is finding it more 
uncover enough skilled worker 
the program than to find 
which is provided or uncover 
ernmental decree. Raw mater 
little more plentiful now. 
The government 
finance its program through 
lic borrowing. A new consolid 
of one billion marks, so far 
individual has b 
nounced, bringing the total of 
ing since 1935 to eight billior 
Floating is expected to 
without a hitch 
creases in deposits during th 
will make it possible to dispos 
bulk of the issue to savings ba: 
ertheless, short-term debts cor 
pile up, leaving the main p: 
financing Nazi prosperity unso 


cont 


issue, 


r 
yus 


since Satista 


Great Britain 
Stock market is more cheerfui. 
but building slump is evident 
Steel price policy worries 
builders. 


ship- 


LONDON (Cable)—The (¢ 
spirit is affecting even hard bitt 
brokers. There is a distinctly 


cheerful atmosphere in the ( 





New Apartment Sets Pace in Belgian Housing 





TRANGE to an American would be the 

boast of a European that he lived in an 
apartment with a central heating system. 
Yet comparatively few apartment dwellers 
in England or on the Continent can make 
this boast, with the result that the “Resi- 
dence Leopold” above, a cooperative 


apartment house recently completed 
Brussels. is looked upon as a rea! por 
setter. The building’s fifteen stories typ" 
the trend toward taller buildings ™ 
Europe. The central heating system ¥* 
supplied by the American firm of Warre® 
Webster & Co. 
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For 1938 


| Sir Arthur Salter, British economist, 
| at a recent meeting of the Statistical 
| Society of Manchester, presented to 
business and political leaders 10 
| New Year resolutions which will 
| help maintain international peace. 
1. Stabilize currencies. 

2. Negotiate more bilateral trade 
| agreements. 
| 3. Ease the most-favored-nation 
| practice in the interest of reciprocal 
| trade. 

4. Facilitate the sale of colonial 








raw materials on equal terms to all 
countries, 

5. Make fresh efforts to maintain 
and extend foreign trade. 

6. Enlarge export markets for 
countries willing to work coopera- 
tively for peace. 


icy—equal economic opportunity 
to all colonies in tropical Africa 

8. Reduce provocative competition 
involved in state aid in foreign 
trade. 

9. Make the Anglo-American 
trade agreement both a great success 
in itself and a nucleus to which 
other peace-loving countries can ad- 
here. 

10. “Let us no longer all try to 
sell more and buy less.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 7. Extend the “Congo-basin” pol- 
| 





lume of trading is still small. Gen 
eral impression here is that the popula 


tion is determined to enjoy the holidays 


without worrying over business uncer 
tainties or the cloudy international out 
ok. Business done by popular sup- 
pliers is likely to reach a new holiday 
high, but exclusive London shops are 
watching sales anxiously. 

The building industries present 
the most unpleasant Christmas news. 
Building plans approved in November 
totaled only £7,811,600 against a cor- 
responding total of £9,035,300 last 
year. Residential building has fallen 
to £4,898,300 from £6,043,000. This 

firms the gloomiest expectations of 
the industry that not only has the peak 
been reached in building activity; a 
serious decline is under way. 

The cotton textile industry is placing 
great hopes in the pending Anglo- 
United States trade agreement for an 
expansion of its American market. 

The steel outlook is uncertain be- 
cause of threatened price cutting. The 
London Midland & Scottish Railway 
has just announced its 1938 track lay- 
ing program, which provides for an 
expenditure of £2,000,000 and an or- 
der for 95,000 tons of steel rails, but 
there are rumors that new shipbuilding 
orders are being held up because of 
ncertainty in the price situation. Sev- 
ral important steel producers have 


threatened to withdraw from the Iron 


nd Steel Federation because of its 
licy of holding prices at current high 
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70 TONS OF AIR 
MOVED PER MINUTE! 


in California’s new vehicular tunnel 
EQUIPPED WITH 
STURTEVANT VENTILATION 


The longest subterranean vehicular tunnel in the world is 
California’s new Sturtevant-ventilated Broadway Low Level 
Tunnel. Drilled through the base of the Berkeley Hills, it 
provides a great underground highway between Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties, California. 

16 Giant Sturtevant Ventilating Fans flood the tunnel with 


fresh, outdoor air—speedily exhaust all foul air and motor 


1200 tons 





gases. They handle 70 tons of air per minute 


per hour! 


Other Sturtevant-ventilated vehicular tunnels include: — 
Holland Tunnels — New York; New Jersey 
Detroit-Canada Tunnel 
Posey Tunnel — Oakland; Alameda, Cal. 


Queens Midtown Tunnel — East River, New York City 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. + Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 
REG. Vv. &. PAT. OFF 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT ®) 
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Mussolini Tries His Hand at Dictating Styles 





TALY’S latest move to free herself from the yoke of foreign 
importations takes the form of an exposition featuring Musso- 
lini-indorsed clothes made of synthetic cloth fabricated in Italy. 


Wool is made of cow’s milk and cotton from wood. 


The pr 
tiest of Italian mannequins were used in the effort to diver 
source of Italian styles from Paris to Rome. 





levels Producers, though still com 
letely occupied, are watching 
yusiness carefully because of the threats 
from shipbuilders that they are losing 
orders to foreign yards because of fixed 
high prices for British steel. 

Reports have reached 
that Dutch yards have just won con 
tracts for four vessels on which British 
yards had bid. British builders con 
tend the business was lost because Brit 
ish steel companies are selling abroad 
at lower prices than at home, and the 
Dutch yards are benefiting from this 
policy as well as from the extremely 
low prices on American steel now. At 
the same time, British shipyard work- 
ers are demanding wage increases 


c 


new 


just London 


% | 
Far East 
Discord in official circles creates 
business uncertainty. S.M.R. 
will organize industrial develop- 
ment in North China. 


The outlook 1S 
Few details of the Panay inci 


TOKYO business 


4 loude d 


dent are known here, but the conflict 
of authority in high ofhcial circles ts 
known to some business leaders, and 


is causing them to be more cautious in 
planning for next year. 

There is also a conflict of opinion 
as to the method for developing the 
newly conquered regions in China 
Plans for the development of the Tien 


tsin-Peking region have been under 
consideration for a long time, but 


private business interests are demand 
ing that they be given greater freedom 


for developing their own  proje 


rather than be forced to subscribe their 


capital to new issues of government- 
controlled companies as in Manchukuo 

Toyotaro Yuki, governor of the 
Bank of Japan, summarized the senti 
ment of this group when he declared: 
“For the development of North China 
careful measures entirely different from 
those adopted in Manchukuo should be 
taken. It is necessary to adopt such 
measures as attract capital from Japan 
freely It would also be necessary 
to permit the influx of foreign cap- 
ital." But this sentiment had more 
support when Tokyo thought that it 
could force China to capitulate in a 
few weeks than it does now when Japan 
is virtually forced to continue its China 
campaign if it wants to give any secur- 
ity at all to its conquests, and when the 
Panay incident has precipitated the 
first strong foreign intervention. 

The South Manchuria Railway is 
generally expected to control the first 
industrial projects in North China, as 
it did five years in Manchukuo 
Plans are already under way to free it 
of its financial obligations in Manchukuo 
industries railroad proper- 
ties so that it can handle these poten- 
tially rich new China projects. 

Government control over the in 
vestment of private capital is imple 
mented by a new law in Japan. Beyond 
a comparatively low minimum, no new 
investments are allowed without a 
government permit, but funds are also 


ago 


outside its 


to be made available to those com- 
panies which cannot alone finance ex- 
pansion programs which are a part 


of the national development program. 

The that permission 
must be secured from the government 
by financial institutions intending to 
float new or extend credits 


law prov ides 


securities 


for the promotion, extension : 

provement of industrial facilitic 

by companies in designated lin 

siring to organize, increase thei: 

tal, consolidate or change their p 

It is another indication of the ¢ 

state capitalism in Japan - 
Japan is directly 1 


affected 
ruling of the Tientsin Peace M 
nance Commission abolishing 
Nanking government's tariffs in t 
gion, and reducing to a minim 
rates on wheat, flour, sug 
bacco, cement, cereals, galvanize 
aquatic and petroleum products 
The Japan Chamber of | 


rice, 


merce and Industry is preparir : 
submit an opinion on the need | ; 
revising the import tariff of Man E 


to the Manchukuan Affairs Bure 
the Japanese cabinet. The Chamb 
tends that the duties on daily nec« 
and machinery should be kept 
as possible. 

The Ford Motor Co., of Japa 
resisted fresh efforts made by Jap 
groups to buy out the Japanese 
Failure of the negotiations is bl 
on the wide difference between 
terms proposed by the Japanese 
those demanded by Ford. 

Concern over the boycott o! 
anese goods abroad is mounting. W 
Japan is confident of maintaini 
large market for its silk, the co 
is amazed at the report from the Ur 
States that 55 manufacturers in 
last six weeks have turned to the kn 
ting of lisle hose to replace silk. Ma 
facturers of cotton socks for men 
are beginning to fear that they 
soon their market in the U: 
States, which, a year ago, took 2,100, 
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| Money and the Markets 


Despite holiday dullness, prices continue their creep- 


ing advance. 


More attention is paid to commodities. 


Foreign sales of our cotton keep rising, and business 


i 
 Hotway dullness crept up on most of 
the securities and commodities markets 
this week. Yet prices in many directions 
continued their creeping advance, and 
there were a few outright spurts such 
as that in hides Tuesday morning. Sales 
and switching in stocks to establish tax 
losses has seemed to make very little 
impression. 

There is, nevertheless, a waiting atti- 
tude in all directions. Economists are 
wary about predicting the turn without 
more positive symptoms. Business is 
cautious, marking time until it can 
generate a bit more confidence. Specu- 
lators are sticking to the sidelines until 
after the turn of the year for the most 
part. Investors’ bargain hunting is 
small but obstinate. 


loans start going up. 


ae 


Commodities Rise Again 


Those who are looking to retail trade 
(and January clearances) to guide 
hem in appraising business prospects 
are hitting tough going. Retail sales 
ire spotty. The extent to which inven- 
tories are being reduced is a moot point. 
Prices posted for next month's sales 
will probably provide the first solid 
evidence. Those who have to buy raw 
materials or who are inclined to buy 
ecurities, are afraid if they wait until 
unnary they may miss the boat. 

Hence the increasing attention which 





is being paid to commodity prices. Per- 
sistent, though cautious, buying con- 
tinues (BW —Dec18'37,p13). Cotton, 
rubber, hides, and corn have scored 
good gains. Wheat has been holding its 
own fairly well above the recent lows. 
The non-ferrous metal trades are a wee 
bit more optimistic, despite some fur 
ther price weakness in the last few 
days. Steel scrap is firm at the higher 
quotations set last week 

Steadiness in London has aided the 
metals. For example, copper consump 
tion abroad continues to oot up with 
foreign production much better than is 
the case domestically. There is some 
hope that present prices here will attract 
European orders. This, in turn, would 
be expected to bring domestic buyers 
out of their shells. 

Something of that sort seems to have 
happened in cotton. While domestic 
mills have curtailed operations drastic 
ally, foreign takings of American cot- 
ton continue to rise in comparison with 
a year ago. Exports now are about 
275,000 bales ahead of the comparable 
1936 period. Domestic cloth sales have 
improved but this probably won't be 
reflected at once in mill operations. 

Banking statistics continue to supply 
a somewhat negative reassurance. That 
is to say, things in general aren't as 
bad as the conditions in the heavy in- 


dustries might lead one to bel 


Commercial, industrial, and agri 
} 


borrowings (as shown by 


reports ol 
I 
Reserve member banks in 
actually rose $17. ) 
December, 


rena 
trend 15s 


Federal l 
| 


leading cities) 


000 in the second week in 


whereas the usual seasonal 
downward. This rise intert ipted a two 


month decline 


} 


Except in the big cities, business 


loans hadn't declined enough in tho 


two months to indicate that the country 
at large was very much alarmed In 


the second week in December they ros 


in seven of the 12 districts, and wer 


unchanged in two of the others In 
four districts—Atlanta, St. Louis, Dal 
las, and San Francisco—they are as 
high as or higher than they were in 


October. 


Sugar Stays “in Line” 


Quotas for 1938 are about what 
the trade expected, a little be- 
low 1937; prices are even. 


THOSE who grow, handle, and eat sugar 
this week received pretty definite ass 
ance from Washington that prices of 
the product will be much the same in 
1938 as they have been in recent months 
That's the basic significance of the con 
sumption quota of 6,861,781 tons of 
raw sugar set by Secretary of Agricul 
ture Henry A. Wallace last Monday 
The quota announcement was a bit 
belated in the eyes of the expectant 
trade. Sugar people had been waiting 
for it, while the market held on dead 
center, for just about a week. Whil 
waiting, prognosticators hazarded esti 
mates ranging all the way from 6,609 
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Sugar Quotas Cut 


Ihe following tabulation shows the 
or provisional raw sugar 
quotas for 1938 announced this 
week by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in contrast with the final quotas 
for 1937 (in short tons): 


initial” 


Initial Final 

Quotas Quotas 

1938 1937 
Continental beet 1,591,390 1,633,361 
Continental cane 131,415 $42,793 
Hlawat 963,149 988,551 
Puerto Rico 963,119 840,954 
Virgin Islands 9,155 9,396 
Philippines 1,057,416 1,085,404 
Cuba 1,962,771 2,014,538 
Other foreign 27,121 27,610 
Total 6,861,761 7,042,733 











000 tons to 7,100,000. The lower figure 
was largely wishful thinking by those 
who would like to see higher prices; the 
higher included a large percentage of 
fear by those who were afraid Wash- 
ington would try to push — down. 

The intermediate figure decided upon 
by the Department of Agriculture was 
about in line with informed opinion. 
It is nearly 181,000 tons smaller than 
the final quota of 7,042,733 tons for 
1937. Close observers believe that this 
provisional quota of 6,861,781 tons for 
1938 will be very close to the actual 
consumption for 1937. Thus the raw 


sugar market greeted the figures as “in 
line” —prices fluctuated within a very 


narrow range after the announcement, 
and net changes were tiny. 

The sugar market is now subjected to 
a greater degree of federal control than 
is the case in any other commodity. The 
quotas for domestic and off-shore pro- 
ducers are set (see accompanying tabu- 
lation). These quotas automatically de- 
termine, within a slight margin, the 
amount of sugar which will be handled 


by domestic refineries. 


Amounts Handled by Refiners 


Allowing for the various controlling 


factors, the Eastern cane refiners will 
handle about 4,480,000 tons of raw 
sugar in 1938; Southern cane refiners 


will account for approximately 160,000 
tons; the domestic beet sugar mills will 
turn out 1,590,000 tons; the remainder 
of 630,000 tons will be ship xed into 
this country in refined form from our 
insular possessions and from foreign 
areas which are allowed ‘“‘direct con- 
sumption’’ or refined sugar quotas. 

An industry which can compute so 
closely in advance its rate of operations 
and its costs might, presumably, manip- 
ulate prices. The Eastern cane refiners 
heard themselves castigated as a 
monopoly when the 1937 sugar law was 
being debated in Congress. 


However, in the first couple of 


months that the new law has been op- 
erating, refined sugar prices have aver 
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aged 4.7¢ a lb., unchanged from the 
early months this year. Meanwhile, cost 
of raw sugar plus the processing taxes 
have narrowed refiners’ mark-ups. In 
the first quarter of 1937, these refiners 
marked up the price of sugar 1.06¢ a 
Ib.; in October and November, they 
added 0.91¢ a Ib. to the price. And out 
of that narrower margin, the refiners 


are paying hourly wages 35% higher 


than in 1929. And their total volume 
of business is 15° to 20% below the 
levels of the 1920's 

a 
Wheat Prospects With a large 


amount of the 1937 wheat crop still to 
be marketed, eyes turned this week to 
next year’s prospects 
the Department of Agriculture's first 
1938 crop report, which concerned it- 
self largely with winter wheat planted 
this fall for harvesting next summer. 

Fall-planted wheat now has passed 
through the critical germination stage 
and has progressed to a point where 
an appraisal of its condition can be 
made. The acreage planted is almost 
exactly the same as last year, and the 
crop’s condition likewise is identical 
with a year ago. 

This year’s planted acreage is esti- 
mated by the Department at 57,492,000 
compared with the peace-time peak of 


The occasion was 
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57,612,000, a year ago. Wheat or 


‘ 


of these acres—particularl; 
Pacific Northwest and the reg 
tween the Coastal States and 


Mountains—has come along fine 
by good moisture conditions at pl 
time. East of the Rockies, the { 
moisture deficiency has persisted 
and progress has not been exce; 
From these facts the Department 
at a condition of 76°, which 
exactly what it was a year ago 

The government report states, { 
more, the abandonment of seed 
age before the next harvest i 
be roughly comparable to that 
1936-1937 crop year. That would 
that only a little more than 47, 
of the 57,000,000 planted acres a 
would be harvested. 

If all these forecasts were to work , 
as stated above, the 1938 winter 


S 


crop would be very close to 
1937, or 688,145,000 bu. 
s 


Utilities Build— While ther 
of talk about dammed up 
penditures—and much hope that 


utility 


strings will be loosened—actual 
budgets are lost sight of. These 


been expanded steadily, crossin 
half a billion mark this year. Pr 
nary studies indicate that they n 
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*MERGENCY WHICH DIDN'T ARISE—Early in October, the Federal Reserv 


Board announced that it would buy Treasury bills in the open market in ord: 


to fortify 


customary expansion in money in 


the banking system with plentiful reserves. 
circulation in 
In November, the Federal Reserve Banks bought $38,000,000 of bills. 


The idea was to meet the 
the last two months of the year 
But, as show 


in the above comparison of circulation this year and last, the demand for money | 


recent weeks has been slack due to 


high of $6,680,000,000, whereas the Reserve 


top might be anywhere from $6,800,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. 


the 
Reserve Banks have discontinued their open market operations. 
are that the December peak for circulation this year is not likely to equal last yea 


Consequently. 
Present indicatior 


business recession. 


rs 


Board probably anticipated that the 1°): 
Circulation, on po 


performance, should drop below $6,400,000,000 by the end of January; and the Reserv 


Banks, if they are to maintain the status 


quo of excess reserves, would sell son 


government bonds, or let some of their short maturities “run out.” 
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Wall Street Noél 





International 
HE statue of George Washington. 
standing in front of the old Subtreasury 
hand as in benedic- 
over the Christmas tree which the 
York Stock Exchange sets up every 
at the corner of Broad and Wall 


treets, 


193 
tional bilison 


ment in pla e to handle the ‘sit 


Borrowing Trouble— Wall  Strect 
and a large part ol the financial pre SS 
for several days have been howling at 
the chairman of the Securities and Ex 
change Commission, W. O 
There is good reason to believe they're 
crying before they're hurt 

The SEC notified the 
posed increases in brokers’ commissions 
(BW’—Dec18’37,p51). Mr. Douglas 
replied to the New York Stock Ex 
change that the commission had not 
decided “whether or not these increases 
are either appropriate or adequate.” 
He added that he didn’t know whether 
the commission had any right under 
the law to take a hand in the matter, 
but implied that general authority 
granted by the Securities Exchange Act 
might cover the situation 

Many of those who favor higher 
brokerage rates at once jumped at t 
conclusion that the SEC chairman 
in a veiled way, threatening to block 
the increase. Maybe he was, but Mr 
Douglas is a sufficiently decisive young 
and stat 


Douglas 


was ot pro 


ne 


was, 


man to come out at the start 
his objections instead of indulging in 
ademic debate. Probably ter 
had no sinister significance 
He made a suggestion, however, that 


his let 


the exchange and the commission 


together “to make a study and investi 
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ntil the end of 1939. 


in additional 15°% or 20% in 1938 


Thus the utilities mext year can be 


xpected to spend in excess of $600 


This isn’t the $1,500,000,000 
nual expenditure in each of the next 
years which the Federal Power 
Imission Nor 
ion a year which many in Washing- 
think the 
id. It isn’t even the $990,000,000 
nt in the peak year 1930. Yet it 
very tidy contribution. 
In view of tae business recession, the 
sumption of electric energy is not 
ly to rise to a point where it will 


O00. 


advocates is if 


power companies should 


‘ existing utility facilities before De 


nber, 1938. It is entirely probable 
t a new peak will not be recorded 
Under these cir- 
nstances the power companies don't 
e to rush plant expansions to the 


stent they feared they might have to 


rly in 


n The 


equate. 


1937 (BW—Aug7'37,p20) 
fact, expenditures of $1,100,000,000 
1937 and 1938 probably would 
e been thoroughly adequate had not 
margin of safety vanished due to 
k of construction in earlier years. 
In any event, one thing seems cer- 
decline in business has 
rted the much discussed test of 
ther present generating capacity is 
The next time demand for 
rgy results in a new all-time high 


power output, there will be an addi 
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McGraw-Hill 
Books 


STORAGE AND STABILITY 
la Modern Ever-normal Granary 


By BenysAMIN GRAHAM, New York Stock 
Exchange Institute. Proposes and describes 
a specific plan and technique whereby an 
excess of raw materials will accumulate in 
reservoir, on a self-financing 
available for consumption 
when needed. A means of adjusting supply 
to demand, stabilizing prices, and tncreas- 
ing the standard of living. $2.75. 


9 | 


- 


a commodity 


basis, and be 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


By Henry H. BakKen AND Marvin A. 
ScHAARS, University of Wisconsin, A source 
book of information on the principles and 
practice of Deals with the 
legal and economic bases of the movement, 
its extent and history, the operations of 
purchasing and sales associations, and such 
specialized problems as financing, pooling, 
$4.60, 


cooperation, 


management, ete, 


3 SUNSPOTS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
a 


By Hartan T. Srerson, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology. While carefully 
pointing out what are dependable facts in 
our knowledge of sunspots, the author also 
discusses the whole field of conjecture that 
as to the effects of sunspots on 
from wine vintages to 


$2.00. 


has arisen 


a variety of things 


business conditions. 


PROFITABLE CONTROL OF 
SALESMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


By W. M. Fox. Shows how to analyze sales 
control records and apply the tacts to in- 
crease profitable activities of salesmen and 
to cut sales costs. Gives step by step meth- 
ods for setting up, administering, analyzing 
sales control records. 2.50. 


and applying 


of TESTED 


SALES COMPENSATION 
PLANS 


Compiled by the editors 
of Printers’ Ink. The book 
describes 64 tested sales 


compensation plans as ac- 
tually used by well-known 
American companies in 
different fields. A 
variety of workable 
ideas for adoption or 
adaptation by sales ex- 


$2.00. 
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might better greet Mr. Douglas’ sug- 
gestions favorably on the assumption 
that they were made in the spirit of 
helpfulness. In the first place, the SEC 
chief has been advocating fewer brok- 
ers to share the pie, and this squeeze 
would be just about as painful as star- 
vation. From another angle, the SEC 
might be able to suggest some methods 
for brokers to their overhead— 
such as discontinuing check cashing for 


cut 


clients and maintaining costly statistical 
services for customers’ guidance. 
Finally, the attitude of taking offense 
at everything the commission says or 
does encourages the growth of mutual 
hard feelings. If Mr. Douglas really 
disapproves of higher commission rates, 
the quickest way of getting him to take 


harsh action is to rake him over the 
coals. Even assuming that the commis- 


sion has no right to prohibit the boost 
in brokerage, it can always 
And any time Wall Street fails to heed 


“suggest.” 


its 
of lots of trouble 
« 

Packers’ Disappointment—Finan- 
cial results of the big meat packers’ 
fiscal year (ended last October) have 
fallen materially short of earlier expec- 
tations. The first warning was flashed 
by Cudahy Packing, which passed com- 
mon and preferred dividends last Sep- 
tember—the first lapse in common pay- 
ments in a dozen years and the first on 
the preferred in the company’s history 
(BW —Sep25'37,p62). The trend was 
confirmed this when Swift & 


“suggestions” there is a good chance 
oe é 


week 
Co. reported earnings for the year of 
S8.880,4906. 

While it is true that Swift's earnings 
approximated those for the preceding 


pected to make a much better | 
than this.” 
Swift & Co. for the year d 


largest dollar volume— 
However, there 


since 


1930. 


$885.83 


much livestock sold by grower 
first months of the year, and 
These dist 
in the livestock market, higher 
and increased costs of raw mater 
into anticipated earnings. 

The year emphasized, Mr. § 
clares, ‘'the striking truth that s! 
plies do positive harm to ¢ 
Farmers are unable to profit fre 
livestock prices when they ha 
or no livestock to sell. 
injure the meat packer because 
of preparing the meat for marl 
substantially as the volume 
Employment in the meat pack 


in the latter half. 


dustry has been rec 


uC ed 


A. 


Short 


R 


find it difficult to gain profits wi 
prices are high and the volume 


ness is materially reduced. 


Cor 


are unable to buy all the me 


desire.” 
Reliable 


information 


ind: 


conditions in the meat packing it 


made 


it possible for the large 


panies to do relatively better 
smaller ones. 
that the statements of the other | 
as they are made public, will pr 
The break in 
at the end of the fiscal year, hi 
created inventory losses for all th 
ers, large and small. 
is reason to believe 

industry is now entering a pe 
much more orderly livestock mar} 


ve ry spotty pl ture. 


There 


This, in itself 


Thus 


it 


IS ant 


is favorable, but 


creased supply may cause some 
| a, J 


inventory losses before things 
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Editorially Speaking— 


AMONG the 37 naval commanders re 
tly promoted to captain was (if we 
trust the newspaper report) Com- 
mander P. Smitfkjllybrand. Probably 
pronounced Jones for short 


A BROOKLYN judge has decided that a 
female motorist who told a cop, “You 
can go to hell,” was not expressing “a 
command or a wish, but a simon-pure 
statement of fact.” And also wit, judge 


The Lady Astor school of wit. 


Daity M. Hup ter, publisher of the 
Noblesville, Ind., Morning Times, has 
sent a form letter to other publishers, 
ying: “We are compiling a list of 
men who do a good deal of public 
talking. I'll greatly appreciate it if you 
will have someone in your organization 
give me the names of ten or a dozen 
such individuals in your community.” 
Wonder if he’s getting ready for a 


purge. 


LiFE grows ever more complicated. A 
highly recommended weather expert 
has been appointed to head the weather 
forecasting bureau of the New York 
street cleaning department; and we, in 
our simplicity, mever even knew that 
any street-cleaning department any- 
where had a weather forecasting bureau 


Lorp HA.IFAx, that pillar of piety, is 

busy man; for, as the real boss of 
British foreign policy, he is indus- 
triously pursuing his plan of throwing 


ttle Czechoslovakia to the brown- 
shirted wolves. But just the same he 
has found time to devise a scheme for 
itting down the cost of the clergy. He 


suggests that the Church of England 
juire theological students to remain 
nmarried for five years after ordina- 
n. This would save a pretty penny, 
says; and who can doubt it? 
IVE-YEAR celibacy wouldn't have 
emed long to that great church father, 
ul; but Paul was celibate by choice. 
And even he grudgingly admitted that 
it is better to marry than to burn.” 
Lord Halifax, though no celibate him- 
self, seems to think Paul be 
thriftily modernized: “It is better [not] 
to marry than to burn [up the dough}.” 


ws 


should 


We've received a holiday card from our 
friend, Dr. John W. Clerehead, 
professor emeritus of logic in the Uni- 
versity of Seestrate. Dr. Clerehead’s 
liday cards never wish anybody any- 
ng, for he regards ceremonial wish- 
ng as a survival from primitive times, 
when men really believed in the effec- 
tiveness of blessings and curses, and 
feared that an enemy might kill them 
by burning their image. Gamblers now- 
ays, says Dr. Clerehead, hold to the 


same superstition: they believe that 
some people are good luck for them, 
while others are bad luck. A gambler 
may seriously urge you to pull for him. 
Dr. Clerehead will tolerate no such 
nonsense; he doesn’t wish us a Merry 
Christmas, a Happy New Year, or any- 
thing else. He writes: 

“I recommend a _ Discontented 
Christmas and an Inquiring New Year, 
so that by your own efforts you may 
make the next Christmas merry, and the 
next New Year happy 

“P. S. Why don’t you get rid of that 
buffalo you paid the Biological Survey 
$60 for? A mascot in the Busin 
Week reception room! Voodooism! 
Fetishism! Fooey!” 


AND now the year draws to an end, and 
our mind is a medley of all the sad 
things and great things and terrible 
things of this historic year, and also of 
the odd and fantastic. The woman who 
by four years of hard struggle recovered 
$88,000 that found concealed in 
the wooden leg of her estranged hus- 
band after he died. The boy in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, who collapsed 
after performing as a Wonder Boy in a 
charity show, and who operated 
on, emitted bits of a razor blade and of 
tacks and The 
preacher in Omaha who urged President 
Roosevelt to proclaim a National Grum 
ble Day. The Shelton, Conn., high 
school football team that made the 
worst record in the school’s history, and 
blamed it on the fact that the only food 
in the school cafeteria was pie 
The request of the Burlington railroad 
for permission to discontinue a 20-mile 
branch on which the only industry is a 
mousetrap factory . The mystery 
of the disappearing widgets (pneu- 
matic-tube carriers) in the New York 
Stock Exchange; if they cleared that up, 
we missed it. . The time we and 
Mrs. Doris Duke Cromwell listened to 
a radio speech by her husband; at least 
we listened, and we presume she did, 
somewhere. . . . The will of the 89- 
year-old woman who left Northwestern 
University five harness racehorses and 
$100,000, contingent on the university's 
employing her chauffeur for 10 years. 
The will of Theophilus B. Stork 
of Philadelphia, who commanded that 
his five grandchildren, ranging in age 
from 28 down to 10, shall each in the 
next five years receive an annual bequest 
equal to the sum that he himself earns. 
The doctor in Tooele, Utah, who 
advertised: “I will do no deliveries dur- 
ing 1938 that are not paid for before 
delivery takes place.” . The buffalo 
we bought for $60 from the Biological 
Survey. 


was 
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midst of convention confusion, 
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MALLORY helps build , 
Better Roads 


Modern concrete road construction necessi- 
tates the use of heavy wire reinforcing mats. 
Modern methods of cross-wire welding these 
mats require Mallory electrode material. 


Automatic machines capable of produc ing 
fabric up to 12 or more feet wg and in 
continuous strips, have been developed . . . 
and Mallory mtelien insure highest pro- 
duction at lowest costs. 


Mallory electrode materials serve other in- 
dustries equally well in the cross-wire weld- 
ing of wire fencing, refrigerator and stove 
shelving, bird cages, baskets, display racks 
and light fabrics for reinforcing walls. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Cable Address—Peimalio 


INDIANA 
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After the Wage-Hour Defeat 


The revolt of Congress against Pres- 
idential domination attained a climax 
when the House recommitted the 
wage-and-hour bill, putting it to sleep 
not only for the duration of the spe- 
cial session but perhaps for next 
year’s regular session as well. In that 
event no such bill will have a chance 
until after the Congressional elections 
next November. Anyhow for the 
time being the wage-and-hour bill 
has been rudely halted. 

Certainly the President had_prac- 
tically no fear of such a rebuff when 
he called the special session, or when 
he stated his program of emergency 
legislation. There was nothing he 
put higher in importance than the 
wage-hour bill. He demanded it and 
he seemed to believe that public 
opinion demanded it. But the mem- 
bers of the House are pretty close to 
the opinion of their constituents, and 
would have approved the bill if they 
had thought it enjoyed popular sup- 
port. Instead they smote it down. 
They defeated the bill on its merits 
—or demerits. Yet they did more 
than that; for their action was a 
blow at the Administration, and they 
well knew it. They rejected the 
President's assumption of the right 
to decide what legislation should be 
passed by Congress in the special 
session. They quashed a program 
that had neither popular enthusiasm 
nor reasoned opinion behind it. And 
in thus refusing what the President 
submitted, they in effect adopted an 
affirmative program as well. For their 
vote meant that they are fed up with 
the President’s perpetual curriculum 
of social reforms and they want legis- 
lation to improve the condition of 
business. 

Legislation of that kind should 
have the first place when the regular 
session convenes, after New Year's. 
If the President will put his strength 
behind such legislation, he will have 
Congress enthusiastically with him. 
And of all the plans to promote an 
improvement in business, nothing 
could have a more immediate effect 
than a drastic revision of our puni- 
tive tax system. 

This should have the first place in 
the program of domestic legislation 
in the special session, as it has first 
place in the “address to the people 
of the United States” that has been 
drawn up by a coalition of Repub- 
lican and Democratic senators. Ten 


“paramount principles and  objec- 
tives” are enumerated in that docu- 
ment. First is immediate and thor- 
ough revision of the capital gains 
and undistributed profits taxes. Then 
come steady approach towards a bal- 
anced budget; modification of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act; end- 
ing government competition with 
private business; recognition of the 
right of reasonable profits; security 
for the future of industry in order to 
foster investment in stocks and 
bonds; steps toward reduction of the 
tax burden; maintenance of state and 
local self-government; greater econ- 
omy in national relief expenses; and 
the permanent preservation of capi- 
talism. 

This is the gospel of conservatism; 
it is a sober and honest challenge to 
the Administration’s radical program. 
It is a gospel to which Congress 
should commit itself in the regular 
session. And as the first token of 
that commitment, as a_ reassuring 
voice to business, Congress at the 
start of the special session should 
give right of way to a sharp revision 
of the capital gains and undistrib- 
uted profits taxes. 


Step-by-Step Account 
of Corporate Income 


The United States Steel Corp. is the 
first very large company to adopt a 
step-by-step breakdown of its income. 
It has done this for the enlightenment 
of its employees, but the implications 
of this method of reporting go far 
beyond that. Stockholders, consumers, 
taxpayers, and any man who wants to 
know whether a corporation is mak- 
ing exorbitant earnings at the expense 
of the public or of its employees, can 
read this kind of income account and 
understand it. If corporations gen- 
erally adopt this innovation, their re- 
lations with the public will improve. 

Further, this sort of income ac- 


count—showing on a quarterly basis 
wages and salaries, interest, dividend, 
an corporate savings—combined 
with the Department of Agriculture’, 
reports on income received by farme;s 
from their marketings, will enable :}, 
Department of Commerce to keep , 
running record of the nationa! 
come produced. And such info: 
tion would be a helpful interim ind, 
of the country’s wellbeing, and wouk 
accurately indicate to business 

the national purchasing power. 


Singing Once More 
Silver’s Sweet Song 


The subject of silver is with us again, 
it is with us yet. It is recurrent and 
constant. The United States started 
out in 1933 to make silver high-priced 
all over the world; but, after a specu 
lative boom, the world price col- 
lapsed, the American domestic pric: 
was left on a high plateau, and our 
government has never had the ner 
to bring it down. 

On Dec. 31 the present official 
American price for domestically 
mined silver, 77.57¢ an ounce, will 
expire. But the President has let it 
be known that he will not let the 
price find its own level; instead he 
will again — an official price 
It will probably continue at 77.57¢, 
but even if it is less than that it will 
be too much; for the world price has 
been around 44¢, and anything above 
that is a subsidy for the silver mining 
industry, at the expense of all the tax- 
payers of the country. 

As Rep. John Taber of New York 
State, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations 
Committee, has pointed out, the gov 
ernment in three and a half years hay 
bought more than a billion ounces + 
silver, paying over $600,000,000, 
average of more than $171,000,000 4 
year. The Treasury has issued paper 
money in that amount, backed by 
over-priced silver. When President 
Roosevelt started his purchasing pro- 
gram, he hoped that the world price 
could also be kept up, thus sustaining 


the prosperity of the silver-producing 
and silver-currency nations, and im- 
proving our foreign trade. That ex- 
orge ves > having been disappoint 

e should scrap his silver program 0 
the last day of this year. 
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Increase your profits with 





J&L 
STEEL 


Good reason for a change to JxL STEEL 


The scrap bins were too full. Rejects 
totaled 14%. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel was tried. Rejects were found 
to run below 1%... 
93%... 
immediately made. 


a reduction of 
and a change to J&L was 


Results have been permanent 
... production costs have dropped 


. and profits have increased. 
Many other plants are similarly 
profiting through adopting J&L as 
their steel source. They, too, get 
extra advantages . . . fewer rejects 
... extra savings... and more sales. 
The Jones & Laughlin Technical 


Staff is available to help you select 


the right grade of steel to fit your 
requirements. 

Standardize on J&L... for steel 
and service. Get dependable manu- 
facturing at low cost . . . and give 
your customers higher quality. See 
your Jones & Laughlin representa- 
tive ... or write... today. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY 


] &L PRODUCTS: Wot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Railroad Spikes and Tie Pilates 
Galvanized Roofing and Siding 


Reinforcement 
Sheets 
Seamless & Welded Tubular Products 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Lightweight Channels 


Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Cold Finished Bars and Shapes 
Tin Plate, Black Sheets ond Manufacturing Ternes 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 


Junior Beams Bars for Concrete 
Flat Galvanized 
Wire Rods and Wire Products 


Coke By-Products 











HE advice of a business analyst, 
like that of a lawyer or physician, 
must be unprejudiced ... . even brut- 
ally frank. Otherwise, it is of little 
value to the client. Ailing industry 


doesn't need “yes men.” 


The George S. May Company has 
been tremendously successful, not 
only because of its ability to diagnose 
the needs of a business intelligently 
and to apply the proper remedies, but 
because it has always dared to tell 
the truth to every client, without fear 
or favor. May engineers never in- 
dulge in personalities. They deal im- 
partially with causes and effects. 
When they find a situation which 
needs correction, they report it.... 
faithfully, without thought of whose 
toes may be stepped upon. They 


<i 





if 





“There has always been 


too much 


DIPLOMACY 


in 


BUSINESS” 
6 


“hew to the line and let the chips fall 
where they may,” whether the crit- 
icism hits foreman, superintendent, 
president or board of directors. Unless 
the individual officers and the com- 
pany itself are “big enough” to take 
constructive criticism, based upon un- 
biased facts, the May Company can- 
not benefit them....and does not 
want the job. 


The May Company occupies a strong 
position in both the United States and 
Canada. It does not have to “play 
politics” to get business and its recom- 
mendations are always frank and 
direct, without regard to fee or job. 
The merit of this policy is best proved 
by the phenomenal growth of this 
company and its record of accom- 
plishments in hundreds of well-known 
manufacturing plants. 
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CHICAGO SEATTLE 


2600 North Shore Ave. 


710 Second Avenue 


NEW YORK 
122 East. 42nd St. 


ATLANTA 
134 Peachtree St. 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 






